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’ T of the universe ; which first penetrating 
MISCELLANY. | penetrating 
matter formed the spheres and taught the 
Sere ie | endive movements of their orbits; which 
CORRESPONDENCE. clasped atom with atom ; germed in the 
This letter, extracted from the private cor- | beautifol series of the crystal and the 
respondence of an Israelite who has joined in | tree as it rose in each affinity, from the 
our work, may be interesting to our readers, 88) simple to the composite; which binds 

showing how the light which the Serial Science | 5 . 
‘ man to nature through sensation, to his 

throws over dark and disputed questions, recon- | | : 

ciles the religious creeds of the earth by giving | kindred races throagh affection, and to 
to each that integral development which ena- | the laws of universal order, the divine 
bles it to meet, as on the summit of a hill, those | mathematics, through his intelligence ; 
which, amid the irregularities of the ascent, had that Love whose ceaseless energy through 
appeared to tend in opposite directions. long ages has attuned in industry, 
| art, science, society, the passional notes 
|of this world-orchestra, is now combining 
For not having sooner replied to your! them for its serial harmonies. Combina- 
letter, I can only plead the preoccupation ‘tion, co-operation, this is the key-note of 
of my best hours ; for I have a conscience ‘ourage. Individual life is felt to consist 


about letter writing, which forbids me to); jts relations, its attractions through 
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force anything when my mind does not | 
spontaneously seek outward to speak | 
with the object of affection. I will not 
sacrifice you to-night for anything; in-| 
deed if | lived as | know how to in all | 
things, and shall for the sake of the great 
cause, I should find time and life for all 
things. ** Ask, and ye shall receive.” | 
To work for the redemption of Humanity! | 
Why is it not a thought and a passion to | 
kindle every fibre of one’s being, and to | 
place us in such direct communion with 
the Divine Source of Love, now striving | 
to incarnate itself in our race, that our 
sympathies should be instant, penetrating 
and universal for every brother and sister, 
every object of nature’ This love, this 
grand idea, is thrilling through my life, 
and revealing to me a new being in my- 
self, whose wings shall not be always 
folded. 

The day of the Redemption, prophesied 
by Moses and Isaiah, is no longer distant. 
The principle of its accomplishment lies 
in these simple words, ‘* Love ye one 
another;”’ and this principle, working 





which it may be manifested ; and that we 
may be true to ourselves, these relations 
must have their trae order of harmonized 
interests. Ht is not to a small class of 
elevated minds that this consciousness, 
these aspirations, are confined. Blindly 
ur wittingly, the age moves towards this 
end. Even where the reign of incohe- 
rence, the kingdom of the Beast is most 
desolating; as in Great Britain, where 
now, as the European Times informs us, 


\** The cabins of the Irish laborers are 


little better than charnel houses ; where 
the dead, uncared for, unburied, lie fes- 
tering by the side of the dying; where 
starvation stalks through the length and 
breadth of its provinces, where the efforts 
of government and of private benevolence 
are alike unequal to meet the emergency, 
and millions of people know not how or 
where to brave the awful misery which 
haunts them ; ’’—even in such places and 


such times, when the war of classes, of 
capital and labor, producer and exchanger, 


is carried to the point of absolute exter- 
mination; more awful in its methods and 


age after age in the growth of humanity, | effects than any other mode of war that 
has at last found the law of its embodi-|the earth has known, and thousands 
ment in all the practice of life, conciliat- | starve that one may riot in excess ;—even 
ing all interests, spiritualizing each sense, | here, and pervading the most material 
and incarnating each sentiment. That) relations of interest, do we find the prin- 
Divine Love which solves the mysteries | ciple of combination, preparing, in these 
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partial movements of masses and classes, 
fora universal movement and combination 
which shall interlock all interests. It is 
in fact, the very feature of combination, 
borrowed from a more advarieed social 
epoch by incoherent civilization to which 
it is unsvited, that causes most of this: 
evil. The combinations of- capita) crash 
the masses by the substitation-of ma- 
chinery, diminution of the wages ofJabor 
and monopoly of the soil: The combi- 
nations of labor, irregular and abortive to 
gain their ends, only exasperate by oppo- 
sition the classes in whom a sentiment of 
humanity arising, might. have softened 
the rigors of their fate; or if by some 
rare combination of chances, they suc- 
ceed, sti] farther retard social organization 
by superficial changes in the ownership 
of property, which leave umouched the 
radical vice — incoherence of interests. 
It is then the very evils of our time which 
are most full of promise, since they at 
once are caused by the partial embodi- 
ment of the principle of combination, and 
urge most powerfully to its complete em- 
bodiment in our industry, our science, 
our social life. 

Let our nation arise, let our people 
take the furemost part which becomes 
their deep religious sentiment and their 
penetrating intellect, in this great work 
of universal redemption. ‘They have said 
truly that the simple spiritual kingdom 
insisted on by the churches, was not the 
kingdom, not the redemption which had 
been promised to them; that it was in 
fact an absurdity, pretetiding to separate 
the interests of the two lives, on this side 
and beyond the grave. This was not the 
doctrine of Jesus. He prayed and work- 
ed for a kingdom of heaven upon earth. 
The redemption of which he became the 
chief mediator to his race, was to be ac- 
complished in the fulfilment by Humanity 
of that law of love which he taught in 
his life and sealed by his death; and if 
he consecrated the trial and suffering 
through which his disciples must strug- 
gle, it was, only in relation to their end 
and object, the establishment of a univer- 
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sal order of harmony and happiness on 
the earth, incarnating love in all our 
practical relations, and not as teaching 
that saffering and privation were in them- 
selves pleasing.to God. This is the 
grand mistake of the ascetics of all ages 
and religions. 


Man finds himself in a world full of 
evils; where the desolating effects of his | 


own unharmonized passions are mirrored 
back to him by natare in the parching 
heat of summer and the deadly chill of 
winter's blast, by the tornado and the 
simoom ; the blighting frost that destroys 
the cherished hopes of the year, or the 
fell miasma that blights life with disease, 
dashing from the lips the cup of fruition ; 
where the wolf and hyena, the venomous 
serpent and the pest of insect myriads, 
constitute around as within human socie- 
ties, a state of universal war! It is most 
natural that man, not yet comprehending 
his own mission— his place as regent of 
the planet, his power of redeeming the 
whole earth, of evolving harmonies from 
all these discords by unitary co-operation 
which shall substitute the principle of 
love for that of brute incoherent force 
in the social sphere, on which all others 
pivot and depend, —should see in these 
evil dispensations, this war, famine, pes- 
tilence, and universal cannibalism, the 
four great principles of equilibrium during | 
the ages of incoherence, the action of 
Providence, and the will of God. They! 
are so, but only relatively to a stage of 
immaturity, imperfect development, tran- | 
sition by man from the state of crude 
instinct, from the infantile harmony of 
Eden or the Isles of the Pacific, to the’ 
full exercise of his reason under the im- 
pulse of love, and the grand passional 
harmonies of the future, where the indus- | 
try, art and science of a combined order, 
shall realize for our senses, our affections, 
and our intelligence, a destiny proportion- 
ed to their attractions. With Moses, the 
temporal and spiritual redemption are’ 
linked in their true connection as body | 
and soul ; and Christ who came “ not to 
destroy, but to fulfil,’ aimed to direct 
mankind in the path of its accomplish- 
ment, by inspiring them with the religion 
of love, the sentiment of brotherhood. 
‘*The primal harmonies of Eden had 
been lost by a Fall; physical and moral 
evil had spread over the earth; pain and 
poverty had subdued man. Whilst teach- 
ing to our nation the origin of evil, Moses 
had announced its end; he had predicted 
the return to grace, the term of the curse 
and of the wrath of God; he had an- 
nounced the ultimate blessing of all the 
nations, the Redemption. Moses estab- 


lished the unity of the Social with the 
Religious law; he did not separate the 
temporal from the spiritual kingdom to 
deliver the first to the principle of Evil. 
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| Jesus, aiming at the epoch of harmony, | 
the union of men among themselves and | 
with God, implied in the attainment of | 
this splendid aim which should universal- 
ize happiness over the earth, the absolute 
negation of the oriental doctrine, the per- 
manent fatality of evil here below; but 
it is only the term foreseen, promised and 
always expected by the Israelite, of the 
temporary curse with which the earth 
had been struck after the transgression of 
Adam.’’ To the nation of Israel, to Mo- 
ses and Isaiah, the promise had especially | 
_been made. Jesus, another of our nation, | 
comes to revive in men’s hearts the con- 
dition of the Redemption, in showing to | 
those who were feeding upon husks and | 
forgetting the spirit of their law in rab-| 





- 





tions in conformity with that spirit over 
all the earth. 

‘Towards this end, religion is the sen- 
timent, the aspiration ; but every religion 
requires a science and a practice; we 
must have the trinity of the heart, the 
head and the hands. A science is neces- 
sary, whose formulas, adapted to love in 
all its modes of development, shall enable 
us to embody it in the practical workings 
of our industry, science and social life, 
by the conciliation of all interests. This 
science Fourier has discovered and devel- 
oped. Its formula is the arborescent 
series and the application to the passions 
of the principles of musical harmony, as 
is elsewhere explained. A practice is 
necessary, and for that we look to the 


| binical formalas, that it was now as ever establishment of a Model Phalanx, whose 
_a glorious and a tremendous reality; that success will be the guarantee of a rapid 
‘the destiny of the whole earth for weal, and universal extension, owing to that 
‘or for wo, was bound in their obedience | property which is specific to the series, — 
_or rebellion to that principle in which all | demonstrated in all the kingdoms of na- 
the law lay contained, —‘ Love ye one | ture, from the stars to the insects, — of 


another.’ ‘* Certainly that was as sensible | 


and as true as it was sublime, and we | 


must say that it was a divine word which | 


‘taught to men plunged in grossness and | 


corruption, bigotry and selfishness, that 


_the redemption of the world and the hap- | 


piness of humanity depended absolutely | 
on the union of men, on their loving one) 
another. ‘There is no obscurity, no mys- | 
tery in this doctrine of Redemption. | 
You shall be ransomed from evil, and the 
blessing of God shall descend upon the) 
earth when you shall have established 
upon the earth the kingdom of God and | 
Here is no sacrifice of 
reason to faith; no narrow and mystical | 
doctrine of a Redemption purely individ- | 
ual through the sufferings of Jesus Christ. | 
Jesus had not said that he came to ran- 
som the individual by his sufferings, but | 
to emancipate the world by his teachings. 
He had not given as the condition of Re- 
demption, that the world should load. 
itself with one crime the more in slaying | 
him, but that humanity, in all its mem- 
bers, should fulfil the great commandment 
‘of Love.” 

| The Atonement of Christ was not, as is | 
stupidly considered, the sacrifice of his 
‘life either for humanity or for certain 
elect individuals, nor the appeasing by 
his merits or sufferings of the vengeance 
lof an angry God ; but it consisted in his 
| living in such unity with nature, with his 
| fellow man, and with the divine principles 
‘of Love and Justice, as was possible for 
‘an individual; and the Atonement, or 
| properly speaking, At-one-ment for hu- 
/manity, was to be accomplished in like 
manner, when their intelligence, devel- 
|oped by the same divine love of which 
\Jesus was a mediator to his race, as 
ieach of us may be in his or her degree, 
| should organize social and industrial rela- 


his justice. 











reconciling all interests and to obtain the 
integral unity of the whole through the 
infinite variety of the parts, of making 
of every discord a germ of harmony, as 
oecurs in those of the contiguous notes in 
music. Its arborescent type enables it to 
vary like its prototypes in the forest 
growth, in conformity to the indications 
of climate, soil, external sphere, or inter- 
nal character, national or personal, with- 
out ever losing the type of the series, 
adapted to attractions and distributing the 
harmonies. We now only wait the Mes- 
siah who shall lead our nation and hu- 
manity in the grand career of Harmony 
which opens before us. Who he shall be, 
as yet we know not; but this is certain, 
that the individual man is the product 
and expression of his age and its wants; 
that no age which history recerds has 
obtained the development or felt the need 
of a grand comprehensive reform as this 
age does; and finally, that to this age 
has been revealed in its details the sei- 
ence of a society, which by effecting in 
its relations the absolute and permanent 
conciliation of all interests, however vari- 
ous, without requiring first any change 
in man’s essential nature, but taking him 
as he is and sacrificing nothing, has dis- 
covered to us the basis of Universal Unity 
or At-one-ment. 

What we have to do seems very clear. 
Help ourselves and God will help us. 
Work with all our heart and strength ia 
the paths which are open to us. Spread 
the glad tidings, leaven the hearts of all 
within our reach, and the truer we are to 
our mission, the more will come within 
our reach. Substitute for the old dogma 
of evil and the curse, the message of 
love, of hope, of joy. Support the pub- 
lications, the lecturers, the teachers of 
the new doctrine. Establish every where, 
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Affiliated Societies to the American Union | 
of Associationists. Such we have in 
Boston, New York, Cincinnati, New- 
buryport and many other places within | 
the last few movunoths. In Buston, we 
have every week two meetings, religious, | 
social and scientific, which collect sub- 
scriptions, prepare conventions, courses 
of lectures, and other means of promot- 
ing the cause. All that we want is an 
intelligent hearing. For one who under- 
stands our principles and aims, opposition | 
becomes morally impossible, since they | 
are not on any point, partial, exclusive or 
sectarian, but in all, universal, inclusive, 
and humanitary. Seon we shall be pre-' 
pared by our numbers, our science, our 
character, our meana, to construct, to 
organize attraction in the serial body of 
the Phalanx, and to incarnate love in all 
human relations, From the Phalanx it 
will spread through the district, from the 
district through the state, from the state 
through the world and humanity ; or 
rather, like the growth of the human 
fetus, its furetype in analogy, it will 
proceed at once from many points to 
meet in a central unitary life, and all in 
the full glow of animation; when the 
heart throbs, and the veins fill, and the 
brain with its double system of sensitive 
and motor telegraphs is ready for its lord 
the soul; then the Messiah, the Lord of 
Humanity will appear and lead us to the 
high destinies of the future. ‘The future 
is open to our inspired thought and will. 
Let us now thank God that our life may 
be consecrated to this work ; that we are 
not doomed to trifle it away in the pover- 
ty of a frivolous egotism ; that time and 
the life of earth have acquired for us a 
new significance, an ineffable dignity. 
Before five years have passed, not a vil- 
lage from Maine to Mexico must be with- 
out its Union of Asseciationists. Already, 
with all the false reports and prejudice 
which obstruct our beginnings, and when 
only three or four lecturers are out, we 
hear, week after week, of some Union of 
forty or fifty active members where a 
few days before the deepest ignorance | 
and obscurantism reigned. Lecturers are | 
sent for from the distant South, and lyce- | 
ums secured for their reception. A fer- | 
ment is commenced such as has never! 
before been witnessed by man, and which 
will never cease until humanity entire | 
stands transformed, regenerate and saved, 
in the true image of its Gud. I have not} 
time or spaee at present to develop the 
doctrine of the solidarity of the race, upou 
which all our hope and science pivots. | 
That will be for a future occasion if you | 
are interested in this. We have all a 
natural instinct of it, which the teachings | 
of Moses, whose promises and threats | 
are all made to the nation and not to such 
or such individuals, has confirmed to us. 











and obscure because it was partial and 
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I have now a more living and intelli-)all the wealth, makes no provision for 


gent faith and interest in every part of| him; the law does not recognize a man 


the Jewish religion, its principles, its ae » _ oe ene Se Power 
history and its forms, than I ever before provide him a shroud as grave; but 
possessed ; since what seemed doubtful | living, she does not recognize him. The 
law being framed by men who have nev- 


: : er known want themselves, they have 
fragmentary, has in the full sunlight of made no provision for such s phe a 


Fourier’s mind become clear and provi- | There are no convent gates to which he 
dential to me, as I see its relations with; may apply for relief; the churches only 





the whole development of man’s des-| supply spiritual food, and the injunction 
| tiny. | of the Master, ‘* Feed my lambs,” is in- 


| terpreted ** preach to them.’’ You may 

have a Bible for the asking, and tracts 

DEATH BLOW TO FOURIERISM. without demanding them, but you ean 
“The Herald has dealt a vital blow to| “Ply no where for bread. | All the pir 
Fourierism by coming out in its favor. ees saan ee ger 
Now let the Evening Mirror say a g00d | the’ reforms, and battles with might for 
her eee oh mer will right, end at last in this: that a human 
a - - being without money,.if placed im the 
Not so, dear grandpapa Yankee Doodie! | midst of a large city, has but two alter- 
Here is a bit from the Mirror, which is| %4Uves before him—either to starve or 
“« Fourieristie ” to the marrow, and yet | to steal. A few starve, but a good many 
"hs ; . steal, and a tenth part of the cost of put- 
Association has no idea of ‘turning | ting the theives into prison, and the dead 
pale’ at present. into graves, would supply an asylum 
which would have kept these wretches 


“There are certain philanthropic fan- slive end bedi.” 


atics in the world, who are trying to re- 
organize society, and so arrange human Punt af ine Sega See 

affairs, that no man shall suffer for the| Sait Vaxentine. Yesterday being 
means of living, who may consider life| Sunday, we presume to-day will serve 
worth preserving. Such a proposition is| instead as the legitimate anniversary of 
hooted at by the rich and well-to-do, who | this rosy and uoprejudiced old Saint. As 
denounce it as atheistical and anti-christ-| the morning suv gilds the windows, and 
ian; in proof of which they quote the the Tribune is left at the dours, filiy 
saying of Christ, ‘‘ The poor ye have/| thousand unharmed litttle souls will be 
with you always;’’ arguing therefrom | twittering and flickering like swallows, in 
that an attempt to banish poverty from | palpitation for the fun of the day. Lucky 
the world would be flying in the face of| Saint, to be celebrated by all this high, 
Seripture. I du not remember to have | sparkling nonsense, this mimic carnival 
seen any better reason than this, for de-| of hearts and darts! Long days the note 
neuncing the fanatics who claim that | of preparation has been sounding; the 
those to whom God has given life has a| boys and girls have extaticised and dog- 
right to live; and that the constitution | gerelized their brains, or what serves 
guaranties to every one living under it| them in that capacity, and every spare 
equal privileges. A man who has never | shilling has gone for pieces of gilt and 
known what it is to want ; who has never painted paper to put the results inte. 
heen placed in the midst of a populous | To-day comes the grand discharge, the 
and wealthy city, without a penny in his /| first offshoot of a few de jure that a month 
pocket, and with heaps of money and | won't see the end of. 

stores of luxuries all around him, can| There was a time when Valentine's 
never fully conceive the real meaning of Day meant something. Then it was a 
poverty. In the forest, on the ocean, or | business of real lovers, and there was 
by the sea-side, one cannot experience | earnestness under its delicate, shy dis- 
that feeling of destitution which want) guise. Good gracious! that’s gone long 
produces in the midst of a city, because age. Now nobody makes more than a 
there is no one to forbid the taking of| joke of it; we know a dozen young peo- 
whatever may be caught: there are nuts | ple of both sexes, who think nothing of 
in the forest, though they may be but | sending a flaming Valentine a-piece to as 
acorns; there are shell fish on the sea-| many persons as there are days in the 
shore, and there are waifs on the ocean,| week, and we take it that’s the general 
which may be enjoyed without danger of| habit. A pretty commentary on the con- 
a prison. But the city affords nothing to| stancy of lovers now-a-days! We know 
the stranger in want; every thing there| married people, too, who ought to be 
has an owner: a straw cannot be picked | ashamed of it, that get Valentines, and 
up in the street without peril; whatever| that not from their own wives or hus- 


/you may have, you will be allowed to| bands, full of sentimentality and delicate 


keep, but you must not touch anything | distresses. We hate this modern degen- 
you see, let your necessities be what they | eracy, this miscellaneous and business 
may. Ina large city it must often hap-| fashion, Send a Valentine by the penny- 
pen that some unlucky victim of cireum-| post, toot Bah! Give us the sweet old 
stances will be destitute of the means of | days when there was a mystery about it, 
sustaining life. His wants are immediate | when sly fate had a hand in the matter, 
and pressing. He goes into the streets| when lovers stole at dawn to be first at 
and wanders through a maze of superflu-| the well-known window, and trembling 
ous wealth, yet cannot touch even a grain | maidens waited for the familiar step; ah, 
of corn. If he were drowning, a thous-| that was an age to live in! To be the 
and men would jump to rescue him, but} Valentine of that blushing truth and ten- 
if he is starving, not a hand will be ex-| derness a man might bless bis stars, but 
tended to aid him; his rags excite no to share the office with half a score of 
sympathy, his hungry looks bring bim no | copartners and never know whe your 
bread. Society which has monopolized | Valentine is after all, or to find out that 
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it’s Tom Smith or Job Jones instead of! torrents, to question by turns the veins | you think I believe that maternal Provi- 


the blue-eyed or black-eyed girl you had 
hoped, isn’t worth a copper cent, to our 
thinking. But, however, we won't be 
out of the mode, so here goes for a Val- 
entine to the whole feminine portion of 
the human species. 


Woman! these are earnest times, 
Folly’s obsolete for Woman, 

Holidays and sportive rhymes 
Cannot now forget the Human. 


Least of all should’st thou forget, 
Radiant though thou art with gladness, 
How the whole wide earth is wet 
With the tears of hopeless sadness, 
With slaves’ and toilers’ bloody sweat 
In suffering grown desperate, — 
And how with soul poisoned to madness 
Man is against his fellow set, 
Daring God’s Truth and Right to hold 
As valueless compared with gold! 


On thee, Woman! is it laid, 

On thy heart, O Sister, Mother, 
That this weary wo be staid, 

And man wrong no more his brother. 


Thine it is the germs to tend 

Of the good that now is springing, 
And thine inmost soul to lend 

To the victory Time is bringing. 
And as thou beside the tomb 

Whence the blessed Lord has risen, 


Wert the first in morning’s gloom 
To greet the Conqueror from the prison, 


To this other grave anear 
Whence awaking Maa is starting, 
Shalt thou stand with holy cheer, 
Impulse, hope and power imparting. 
Take the office, it is thine ! 
Speak thy noblest aspirations, 
Girt with loveliness divine, 
Guiding angel of the nations! 


N. Y. Tribune of Feb. 15th. 


THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT,’ 
SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 





A LETTER FROM PHILON,} 
TO 
IGNATIUS JOSEPH MARTINOWIEZ, 
Professor of Physics at the University 
of Lemberg. 

Carried in his train like the satellites 
of a royal star, we followed Spartacus t 
through the precipitous paths and under 
the most silent shadows of the Behmer- 
Wald. O my friend! -why were you not 
there! You would have forgotten to 
gather pebbles in the silvery bed of the 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, bv Francis G. Suaw,in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


+t Probably the celebrated baron de Knigge, | * Doubtless Xavier Zwack, who was an aulic | 
known under the name of Philon in the order of | | 


the Illumines. 

+ It is known that this was Adam Weishaupt’s 
nom de guerre. Can it be really he who is 
here referred to’? every circumstance leads us 
to believe it. 
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| and the bones of our mysterious progeni- 
‘tor, terra parens. The burning words of 
‘our master gave us wings; we passed 
ravines and peaks without counting our 
| steps, without looking at the abysses 
which lay at our feet, without seeking in 
‘the horizon the distant resting-place in 
which we were to find repose at evening. 


'Never had Spartacus appeared to us 


/more great or imbued with all-powerful | 


‘truth. The beauties of nature acted upon 
| his imagination like those of a great 
| poem; and through the lightnings of his 
‘enthusiasm never does his spirit of wise 


analysis and ingenious combination aban- | 


‘don him. He explains heaven and the 
| stars, the earth and the seas, with the 
| same clearness, the same order which 
| presides over his dissertations upon law 
‘and the dry matters of this world. But 
how great does his soul become when, 
alone and free with his chosen disciples 
/under the azure of the constellated heav- 
‘ens, or ig face of the dawn reddened by 
the fires, precursors of the sun, he clears 


| . 
‘time and space to embrace at one glance 








— 


dence by which we feel, will and act, to 
be inert and disdainfol! I have re- 
marked that you are more favored by it 
than I am; your designs almost always 
‘succeed. Forward then; I follow you, 
and have faith in your second sight, that 
‘mysterious clearness which our ancestors 
in INuminism, the pious fanatics of the 
past, so artlessly invoked.” 

It really seemed as if the master had 
_prophecied. Before the close of the sec- 

ond day we found the object of our 
‘search, and this was the manner in which 
I was the instrument of destiny. 

We had reached the border of the for- 
est, and the road forked before us. One 
‘branch was lost as it ran towards the 

low grounds, the other followed the gen- 
| tle slope of the mountain. 

| Which shall we take?” said Sparta- 
/eus to me, seating himself upon a rocky 
‘fragment. ‘* I see on this side cultivated 
| fields, mean cabins. We were told that 
he is poor, he must live with the poor. 
' Let us go and inquire respecting him of 
‘the herdsmen of the valley.” 

replied I, pointing to 


** No, master,” 


the human race in its aggregate and de- | 
tails, to penetrate the fragile destiny of | the side-hill path: ‘“*T see on my right 
‘empires and the imposing future of the ¢Taggy eminences and the crumbling 
‘nations! You have heard in his chair Walls of an ancient manor-house. We 
| this young man of clear speech; why | were told that he is a poet, and he must 
| have you not seen and heard upon the love ruins and solitude.” ai 

| mountain this man whose wisdom sur-| ‘‘Also,”’ replied Spartacus smiling, 
| passes his years, and who seems to have | ‘‘I see Vesper rising, white as a pearl, 
‘lived among men since the infancy of the | in the rose-colored sky, above the ruins 
| eegitih \of the old domain. We are the shep- 
| Arrived at the frontier, we saluted the ‘herds who seek a prophet and the mirac- 
soil which had seen the exploits of the) ulous star goes before us.” 

great Ziska, and we inclined ourselves | We soon reached the ruius. They 
still lower before the gulfs which had | were the remains of an imposing edifice, 


served as tombs to the martyrs of ancient 
‘national liberty. There we resolved to 
| separate, in order to direct our researches 
and inquiries upon al] points at once. 
| Cato * took the road towards the north- 
| east, Celsus,¢ towards the south-east, 
| Ajax.t followed the transversal direction 
‘from east to west, and the general ren- 
_dezvous was at Pilsen. 

| Spartacus kept me with him and re- 
‘solved to trust to chance, depending, as 
| he said, upon fortune, upon a certain 
secret inspiration which would guide us. 
| I was somewhat astonished at this aban- 
| donment of calculation and reasoning ; 
| it seemed to me contrary to his methodi- 
|eal habits. ‘‘Philon,” said he to me 
| when we were alone, ‘‘I do indeed be- 
| lieve that men like ourselves are the min- 


| eee of Providence here below, but do 





| counsellor and was exiled for having been one 
| of the principal chiefs of Wluminism. 
| + Bader, who was physician to the electress 
| dowager, Illumine. 

{ Massenhauwsen, counsellor at Munich, fl- 
lumine, 


built at different epochs; but the vestiges 
‘of the time of the emperor Charles lay 
| beside those of the feudal ages. It was 
| not centuries, it was the hand of man that 
had recently presided over this devasta- 
‘tion. It was still broad daylight when 
' we climbed the bank of a dried ditch and 
| penetrated beneath a rusty and motionless 
porteullis. The first object we encoun- 
'tered, seated upon the ruins at the en- 
trance of the courtyard, was an old man 
|covered with strange rags, and more like 
a man of times past than a contemporary. 
‘Tis beard, of the color of yellow ivory, 
fell upon his chest, and his bald head 
shone like the surface of a lake in the last 
rays of the sun. Spartacus felt a thrill, 
and hastily approaching him asked of him 
the name of the chateau. The old man 
appeared not to hear us; he stared at us 
with glassy eyes which seemed not to 
see. We asked his name; he did not 
‘answer; his physiognomy betokened a 
‘dreamy indifference. Still his Soeratie 
| features did not announee the brutishness 
of idiotism ; he had in his ugliness that 
certain beauty which proceeds from 3 
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pure and serene soul. Spartacus placed | He clasped my hand, and I felt his. own 
a piece of money in his hand; he carried tremble. ‘It is he!” said he to me. 
it close to his eyes and let it fall without ‘I did not know that he was a musician ; 
appearing to understand,its use. ‘bat I recognize his face because I have 
«Ts it possible,’’ said I to the master, | seen it in my dreams.”’ 
‘that an old man totally deprived of the| The violin player advanced towards us 
use of his senses and of his reason can be | without testifying either embarrassment 
thus abandoned far from any habitation, | or surprise. He returned with a benevo- 
in the depths of the mountains, without a _lent dignity the salutations we addressed 
dog to lead him and to beg in his to him, and approaching the old man: 
stead?”’ ,‘* Come, Zdenko,’’ said he to him, ‘I 
‘* Let us carry him away and conduct! am going; support yourself upon your 
him to some resting place,’’ replied Spar-| friend.’ The old man made an effort . 
tacus. But when we undertook to raise | the musician raised him in his arms, and 
him in order to see if he could not sup- bending under him as if to serve him for 
port himself on his legs, he made a sign |g staff, he guided his tottering steps, ac- 
to us not to trouble him, by placing a commodating his own walk to his. There 


finger on his lips and pointing with his| was, in this filial care, in this patience of 


other hand to the extremity of the court. g noble and handsome man, still agile and 
Our eyes were directed to that side ; we vigorous, who drew himself along under 
saw no one there, but immediately our jhe weight of an old man in rags, some- 
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not tread it under our feet with indiffer- 
ence; we guard it with respeet and we 
separate ourselves from it with regret. 
O my father! O my well beloved rela- 
tives! I know well that you are not 
here and that these inscriptions lie when 
they say: Here rest the Rudolstadts! The 
Rudolstadts are all erect, all living and 
acting in the world according to the will 
of God. Under these marbles there are 
only bones, forms in which life was man- 
ifested and which it has abandoned to as- 
sume other forms. Blessed be the ashes 
of our forefathers! Blessed be the grass 
and ivy which crown them! Blessed be 
the soil and stones which protect them! 
But blessed, above all, be the living God 
who says to the dead: Rise and reéater 
my fruitful bosom in which nothing dies, 
in which all is renewed and is purified!” 

‘* Liverani, Ziska or Trismegistus, is it 


ears were saluted by the sounds of a thing more touching, if possible, than the | you whom I find here upon the tombs of 


violin of extraordinary power and just- solicitude of a young mother measuring 


your ancestors !’’ cried Spartacus enlight- 


ness. Never have | heard any master) per walk by the first uncertain steps of | ened by a celestial certainty. 


give to his bow so penetrating and so| her child. I saw the master’s eyes fill 
broad a vibration, and bring into so inti-| with tears, and I also was agitated, con- 


‘“* Neither Liverani, nor Trismegistus, 


| nor even Jean Ziska,”’ replied the un- 


mate a connection the chords of the soul | templating by turns our Spartaens, that| known. ‘* Phantoms disturbed my igno- 


and of the instrument. The music was’ man of genius and of the future, and this 
ing I have heard in our concerts aud ness buried in the shadows of the past. 

theatres. It carried to the heart an/ Resolved to follow and to question him, 
emotion which was at once pious and byt not wishing to distract him from the 
warlike. We fell, the master and my- pious care he had assumed, we walked at 
self, into a kind of transport, and said to) at a short distance behind him. He di- 
each other by our looks that here was! rected his steps towards the chapel 
something grand and mysterious. Those! whence he had issued; and when he had 
of the old man had assumed a sort of | entered, he stopped and appeared to con- 
vague brilliancy which resembled that of template the ruined tombs which the 
ecstacy. A smile of beatitude half briars and moss had invaded. The old 


opened his pale lips and showed clearly | man knelt down, and when he rose, his 
that he was neither deaf nor insensible. 


All was silence after a short and ad- tg depart with him. 
mirable melody, and soon we saw issue 


| rant youth ; buat the divine light has ab- 


sorbed them and the name of my forefa- 
thers is effaced from my memory. My 
name is man, and | am nothing more 
than any other man.”’ 

** Your words are profound, but they 
indicate distrust,’’ returned the master. 
‘** Trust to this sign; do you not recog- 
nize it?”’ 

At the same time, Spartacus made to 
him the masonic signs of the high 
grades. 

“*T have forgotten that language,” re- 


friend kissed one of the tombs and began | plied the unknown, “1 do not despise it, 


but it has become useless to me. Bro- 


It was then only that he perceived us| ther, do not insult me by supposing that 


from the chapel opposite to us, a man of pear him, and he appeared to experience | I distrust you. Your name, yours also, 
mature years, whose exterior filled us| some surprise ; but no distrust was depict- | is it not man? Men have never done me 


with emotion and respect. The beauty | ed in his glance, at once brilliant and | 


any evil, or, if they have, I know it ne 


of his austere visage and the noble pro- placid like that of a child. This man ap- | longer. It was therefore a very limited 


portions of his form contrasted with the peared nevertheless to have counted more 
deformed limbs and the savage features | than half a century, and his thick grey 
of the old man, whom Spartacus com- hair waving around his face increased the 
pared to a converted and baptized faun.| brilliancy of his large black eyes. His 
The violin player walked straight to-| mouth had an indefinable expression of 
wards us, his instrument under his arm | strength and simplicity. You would 
and his bow passed through his leather) have said that he had two souls; one all 
girdle. Broad pantaloons of coarse cloth, | of enthusiasm for celestial things, one all 
sandals which resembled ancient buskins, | of benevolence for men here below. 








evil in comparison with the iafinite good 
they can do to each other and for which 
I feel obliged to them in anticipation.” 

** Ts it possible, O man of good,”’ eried 
Spartacus, ‘‘ that you count time as noth- 
ing in your notion and in your sentiment 


| of life?” 


‘“Time does not exist; and if men 
meditated more upon the divine essence, 


and a frock of sheepskin like that worn| We were seeking for a pretext to ad-| they would count centuries and years no 


by our peasants of the Danube, gave him | dress him, when, placing himself at once 
the appearance of a herdsman or a labor-| in association of ideas with us, with a 


more than I do. What is to him who 
partakes the nature of God so far as to 


er. But his white and fine hands did not | naiveté of extraordinary expansion : ‘You be eternal, so far that he has always 


indicate a man devoted to the labors of | have seen me kiss this marble,’’ said he | lived and will never cease to live, a little 
the soil. They were the hands of an! to us, ‘and this old man has prostrated | more or less of sand at the bottom of the 
artist, while the neatness of his dress and himself upon these tombs. Do not con-|clepsydrat The hand which turns the 
the stateliness of his demeanor seemed to | sider these as acts of idolatry. We kiss| glass may hasten or become stiff; that 
protest against his poverty, and to be|the garment of a saint, as we carry on| which supplies the sand will never stop!” 
unwilling to submit to its hideous and|our bosom the pledge of love and of| ‘‘ You mean to say that man may for- 
degrading consequences. The master | friendship. The remains of the dead | get to count and measure time, but that 


was struck by the aspect of this man. | are only a worn-out garment. We can-| life always flows abundant and fruitful 
y P y g | 
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from the bosom of Godt Is that your 
thought? ”’ 

**You have understood me, young 
man. But I have a still finer demonstra- 
tion of the great mysteries,” 
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“ Zdenko, do you wish me to ar 


again for you the march of Procope the 
Great, or the benediction of the banner 


chain of the Carpathians. 
\of the Orebites?’’ But the old man 
made a sign that he still had strength, as | 





‘have believed "eonelil teoneportil by 
enchantment into the great northern 
But we were 
informed that one of the ancestors of the 
Podiebrads had thus baptized his domain, 


‘“‘The mysteries! Yes, I have come if he feared to abuse the celestial remedy | in consequence of a vow he had made in 


from very far to question and learn of! 


you.”’ 


** Listen then!” 


said the unknown, 


and wear out the inspiration of his friend. | 


We directed our steps towards the 
hamlet we had left on the right, at the 


the Riesenburge. They also related to us 
how the descendants of Podiebrad had 
changed their own name, after the disas- 


obliging the old man, who obeyed him | bottom of the valley, when we took the ters of the thirty years’ war, to that of 


with the confidence of a little child, te! 
seat himself upon a stone. ‘* This place | 


road to our ruins. 
Spartacus interrogated the unknown. 


As we went on, 


Rudolstadt, Persecution went so far in 
| those days as even to Germanize the 


inspires me peculiarly, and it is here, by | « You have caused us to hear i incompara-_ names of cities, estates, families and in- 


the last fires of the sun and the first white | ble melodies,”’ said he to him, “‘ and J} dividuals. 


rays of the moon, that I wish to raise | 


your soul to the knowledge of the most | prelude, you wished to dispose our senses “ant. 
_to the enthusiasm which fills you to over- 


sublime truths.’ 


We palpitated with joy at the idea of 
having at last found, after two years of 
searchings and inquiries, this magnus of 
our religion, this philosopher at once 
metaphysician and organizer, who was to 
confide to us the thread of Ariadne and 
enable us to find the issue of past ideas 
and things. But the unknown, seizing 
his violin, began to play with energy. 
Ilis powerful bow made the plants quiver | 
like the evening wind, and the ruins to 
resound like the human voice. His mu- 
sic had a pe.uliar character of religious 
enthusiasm, of ancient simplicity and at- | 
tractive fervor. ‘The themes were of a 
majestic amplitude in their energetic | 
brevity. Nothing, in that unknown) 
music, announced languor and revery. 
It was like warlike hymns, and caused to 
pass befure our eyes triumphant armies, | 
bearing banners, palms, and the mysteri-| 
I saw the 
immensity of the nations united under 


ous signs of a new religion. 


one standard; no tumult in their ranks, 
a fever without delirium, an impetuous 
transport without anger, human activity 
in all its splendor, victor in all its clem-| 
ency, and faith in all its sublime expan- 
sion. 

‘“That is magnificent,”’ cried I, when 
he had played with fervur five or six of 
those admirable themes. ‘* It is the Te 
Deum of Humanity rejuvenated and rec- | 
onciled, returning thanks to the God of | 
all religions, to the light of all men.” 


‘* You have understood me, my son!”’ 


the Lord. 


|have understood that, by this brilliant | 


flowing, you wished to exalt yourself, 


your oracles, armed with all the power of 
inspiration, and filled with the spirit of 
Speak now then. The air is 
calm, the path is easy, the moon lights 
our steps. All nature seems plunged in 


vain science, our proud reason will be 
humbled before your burning words. 
Speak, the moment has come.” 

But the anknown refused to explain 
himself. 


not just said, in a more beautiful lan-| 


_guage' Is it my fault if you have not 
|understood met You think that I wished | 


to speak to your senses, and it was my 
soul that spoke to you. What dol say? 


It was the soul of the whole of hamanity 


that spoke to you through mine. I was 
truly inspired then. Now I am no longer 
so. I have need of rest. You would 
experience the same need had you re- 


ceived all that 1 wished to make pass 


from my being into yours.’ 


tain anything else that evening. When 
we had reached the first huts: 
‘* Friends,’’ said the unknown to us, 
‘do not follow me any longer, but come 
and see me again to-morrow. You may 
knock at the first door. 
well received every where here, if you 


said the musician, wiping away the sweat | understand the language of the country.”’ 


and the tears which bathed his face; | 


It was not necessary for us to display 


‘and you see that time has but one voice | the little money with which we were 


to proclaim the truth. 


Look at that old | 


provided. The hospitality of the Bohe- 


man, he has understood as well as you, | mian peasant is worthy of ancient times. 
and has become thirty years younger.’’ | We were received with a calm obliging- 


We looked at the old man whom we! 
He was erect, he walked | diality, when we were heard to speak the 


had forgotten. 


ness, and soon with an affectionate cor- 


with ease and beat the ground in time | Sclave language without difficulty; the 


with his foot, as if he wished to leap and | 


people here stil} distrust every one who 


bound like a youth. The musie had approaches them with German words in 


worked a miracle upon him ; he descend- | 
ed the hill with us without wishing to sup- 
port himself on any one. When his walk 
became slower, the musician said to him: 





his mouth. 
We soon Jearned that we were at the 


foot of the mountain and of the castle 
, of the Giants, and from the uame, might | 


You will be} 


All these traditions are still 
living i in the heart of the Bohemian peas- 
Thus, the mysterious Trismegis- 


tus, whom we sought, is very certainly 
| the same Albert Podiebrad who was bur- 
like the pythonesses and the prophets of | 
old, in order that you might pronounce | 


ied alive, twenty-five years ago, and who, 
rescued from the tomb, it was never 
known by what miracle, disappeared for 
a long time, and was persecuted and im- 
prisoned, ten or fifteen years later, as a 
cheat, impostor, and especially as a free- 


, mason and rosicrucian ; he is indeed that 
concentration to listen to you, and our, 
hearts call for your revelations. Our | 


famous count de Rudolstadt whose strange 
trial was concealed with so much care, 
and whose identity could never be deter- 
mined. Friend, have confidence, thea, 
in the iuspirations of the master! You 
trembled to see us, from vague and in- 


‘complete revelations, run in search of a 
** What could I say to you that I have 


man, who might be, like so many of the 
Illuminés of the preceding formation, an 
impudent chevalier d‘industrie, er a ri- 
‘ diculous adventurer. The master had 
divined rightly. From some scattered 


/memoranda, from some mysterious writ- 


ings of this strange personage, he had 
perceived a man of intelligence and of 
truth, a precious guardian of the sacred 
fire and of the healthful traditions of an- 
terior Illuminism, an adept of the ancient 
secret, a doctor of the new interpretation. 


| We have found him, and we know more 
It was impossible for Spartacus to ob- 


now of the history of masonry, of the 
famous Invisibles, whose labors and even 
whose existence we doubted, of the an- 


cient and modern mysteries, than we 
have ever learned by seeking to decipher 


lost hieroglyphies, or by consulting an- 
cient adepts, worn by persecution and 
debased by fear. We have at last found 
aman, and we return to you with that 
sacred fire, which formerly made of 3 
statue of clay an intelligent being, a new 
god, the rival of the savage and stupid 
gods of ancient times. Our master is the 
Prometheus. Trismegistus had the flame 
in his heart, and we have derived enough 
of it from him to initiate you all into a 
new life. 

The recitals of our good hosts kept us 
long awake around the rustic hearth. 
They had not cared for the sentences and 
legal attestations which declared Albert 
de Rudolstadt to have forfeited, by an 
attack of catalepsy, his name and his 
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rights. The love they bore his memory, 
their hatred of the forcigners, those Aus- 
trian spoilers who, after having procured 
the condemnation of the true heir, came 
to divide his estate and ‘his chateau; the 
shameful plunder of that great fortune, 
of which Albert would have made so 
noble a use, and especially, the hammer 
of the demolisher destroying that ancient 
signoral abode, in order to sell the mate- 
rials at a low price, as certain animals, 
destructive and profaning by nature, must 
needs pollute and injure the prey they 
cannot carry away: this was quite enough 
to cause the peasants of the Behmer- 
Wald to prefer a poetically miraculous 
truth to the reasonable and odious asser- 
tions of the conquerors. Twenty-five 
years have passed since the disappearance 
of Albert Podiebrad, and no one here has 
been willing to believe in his death, al- 


though the German gazettes have pub-| 


lished it in confirmation of an unjust sen- 


tence, although the whole aristocracy of 


the court of Vienna has laughed with 


contempt aud pity at hearing the story of 


a madman who considered himself, in 
good faith, a resuscitated dead mau. 
And now Albert de Rudolstadt has been 
a week in these mountains, and goes to 
pray and to sing, every eveging, under 
the ruins of the chateau of his fathers. 
And now, also, during this week, all the 
men old enough tv have seen him when 
young recognize him under his grey 
hairs, and prostrate themselves before 
him, as before their true master and their 
former friend. There is somethiag ad- 
mirable in this recollection and in the 
love which these people bear to him; 
nothing in our corrupted werld can give 
an idea of the pure morals and the noble 
sentiments we have met with here. — 
Spartacus is penetrated with respect, and 
he is the more struck with them, because 
a little persecution we experienced from 
these peasants confirmed our opinion of 
their fidelity to misfortune and gratitude. 
To be Continued. 


GEORGE SAND. 

The following discriminating notice of the 
writings of Georce Sanp is from a recent 
number of one of the leading critical journals 
of England, the London Spectator. After the 
crude and flippant judgments which we are 
compelled to hear pronounced daily on this 
great analyst of the human heart, it is an agree- 
able surprise to find such a broad and liberal 
view in a quarter from which we have been ac- 
customed to look for so much dogmatism and 
prejudice. If the “ virtuous republican ” of the 


|George Sand’s works would have been | quent life are **founded upon fact,’ but 
“impossible, so virulent was the prejudice | they are mixed up with the most extrava- 
against them in this country. An article gant inventions. We know enough to be 
|appeared in the Quarter/y Review, on | conscious that we are iguorant of many 
French novels in general, in which,| things essential to a true judgment upon 
| while the whole were held up to exeera-| her as a woman. 
| tiom for ** immorality,”’ special execration! It is not diffieult to account for the ex- 
was invoked for the writings of the lady| treme misrepresentation to whieh her 
who chooses the pseudonyme of George | works have been subjected in England. 
‘Sand. Her repute in England, at that | With different standards, we in England 
‘time, might be called infamous. There | deem French works of fiction in. general 
was no bound to the expression of hatred;/to be immoral: no writer in France 
_which, unsatisfied with facts, sought a|avows his real opinions with more frank- 
complement to its satisfaction in fables. | ness than George Sand, sets them forth 
The events of her remarkable but imper- with equal power, or owns less servility 
_fectly known life were eked out with in-| towards conventional authority ; hence, 
|ventions; her eccentricities of conduct | among free writers, she is the most free ; 
| suggested the idea of a monster, morally | and, by an easy confusion of terms, we 
|and physically. These romances were | assume that among the liceutious she is 
bandied about as a warrant to seal the | the most licentivus. 
— ——— universally pronounced on| That, however, is a false eraninnion in 
her works. Not that they were univer- | more than one important respect. Writ- 
——— most of those who condemned | ing not for English but for French read- 
) would have resented as an affront the im- ers, living in a French atmosphere, ber 
| putation of being one of her readers; and| works necessarily partake of French 
/among some of the loudest, we know,| manners. But, like the prodections of 
were those who took their opinion at se-| all great artists, they rise abeve mere na- 
cond-hand. But, by a fietion similar to tionality. Raphael's models were halian, 
that which assumes every body to be fa-| but the creations of his pencil belong 
miliar with the laws of England, every | rather to human nature at than to 
body presumed himself competent to join! Italy in particular; and so # is with 
in the outery against the unknown author,| Sand. In many ways, the severest Fa- 
through a kind of instinetive knowledge | glish moralist would confess that her 
as to the drift of her doctrines. Since | writings are strikingly distinguished from 
that time there has been a great reaction. | those of her countrymen, by their appeal 
| Signor Mazzini wrote a counter-statement | to the highest feeiings of human nature 
2 a monthly publication that has been! against conventional immoralities in 
iscontinued ; more precise accounts of France. In the first place, she is emi- 
the author appeared in the Westminster nently serious and earnest ; she does not 
ae and —_ eee again in the | make light of crime or injustice, or even 
| Forexgn Quarterly Review, by a writer of bad taste, but never ceases to contend 
| whose disposition in her faver did net for refinement and self-control. She 
prevent him from taking an English view , assails ‘‘ mariages de coavenance”’ on 
/on the point of morals, and who was en-| account of their immoral tendencies. It 
abled, by familiar acquaintance with the is a mistake to suppose that she attacks 
text, and by discriminating tact, to put, the institution of marriage, or advocates 
the English reader in possession of a key absence of law in such matter: she at- 
to the trath. To the bitter prejudice | tacks not the institution but abuses of it; 
succeeded doubt, then curiosity ; and evi- | and she is the missionary of no theory on 
dences of the altered feeling multiply. | that subject. In fact, he who sought any 
ane to the writings of George Sand, | positive ee in her works would be 
upon more correct knowledge, oc- disappointed. The English reader would 
cur with increasing frequency in English | rather complain of the absenee of posi- 
periodicals; the sale of her works in| tive doctrine. It is one of our national 
London is extensive ; and the list of her peculiarities, connected with our boasted 
habitual Faglish readers would exhibit, ** practical sense,’ but in itself not ab 
several names known to literature of the | ways very sensible, that we are impa- 
disereetest kind. There is at once a tient of the writer who expeses abuses 
growing desire to know what is thiserea- | without having a system, eet and dry, by 
ture George Sand, and a corresponding | way of substitute for that whieh he con- 
desire to make her known to the inglish|demns. It is, indeed, a very serious 
public. Some months back, Frazer's, weakness in our character, which makes 
| Magazine, a pericdical whose licences) us shrink effeminately from the exposure 
are seldom of a kind at which convention- | of a danger unless we have the remedy 
al authority refuses to wink, published an; at hand. George Sand is a militant 
abridged version of a tale by the tabuoed | writer; she does denounce abuses, or 
author; we know that a beneficed elergy- rather she illustrates their working; she 
_man of the Established Chureh has been ‘does not propound doctrinal or theoretical 
engaged in translating ove of her mest| systems: we may, in judging her by an 


| pleasing fictions; and finally, there is | English standard, #lame her for the omis- 


| tangible proof of the double disposition ia | sion ; but there ie neither sense nor jus- 
| the enterprise before us. ‘tice, while we do so, in falsely assuming 

What, then, is this writer, who is| that she advocates St. Simonian doctrines, 
| about to be introduced to the English | or some such extravagancies, when in 
public? We will pat the reply in as/ fact she enunciates nothing of a scheme- 


Morning Post, who has displayed such a pious | plain and compact a shape as we can. | making sort. 


zeal in protecting the morals of young men and 
maidens in Boston from the contamination of 
George Sand, “ever sees a number” of the 


Spectator, we commend the article to his espe- | 


cial attention. 


About ten years ago, such a specula-| writer against matches of interest. Some | a definite formula which may be present- 


of the stories current about her subse-| ed to the reader as the key to the whule. 


tion as publishing an English version of 


| We eannot meddle with George Sand’s 





| As Sand’s writings are principally fie- 
| private life, further than to say, that be-/tions, in which, as we say, her views 
ing the victim of a ‘‘ mariage de conven- are rather illustrated than expounded di- 
anee,’’ she was oot of a nature to suffer | dactically — set forth in action and dia- 
injustice with repining aequiescence, but | logue rather than preached by the author 
left her husband, and became a powerful | —it is not easy to extract from the mass 
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But it is not impossible to deduce some 
cine from works by one who never writes 
without a purpose, guided by broad and 
much-considered opinions. We set aside 
for the moment all question as to the 
soundness of those opinions, but will en- 
deavor to collect for the reader what it is 
that George Sand inculeates., 


She finds a vast deal of misery in soci- 
ety, arising from two sources,— first, the | 
unsettled state of opinion on moral points, 
involving the existence of conflicting and | 
incompatible laws ; and secondly, a sacri- 
fice of high natural aspirations on a Pro- 
crustean bed of baser artificial require- | 
ments. Thus, in ‘*mariages de conve- 
nanee,”’ all the happiness of life arising | 
from the cultare and satisfaction of the 
affections is sacrificed to artificial and 
comparatively sterile arrangements for 
the combination of estates or the accumu- | 
lation of wealth. Marriage is therefore 
a prominent, but not the sole object of | 
Sand’s strictures. Although she is a) 
worshiper of all refinements, and there- | 
fore of those refinements which attend 
high breeding, she finds that artificial 
distinctions of rank defeat those purposes | 
of social refinement, by disregarding nat- | 
ural elevation of character and intellectu- 
al refinement. She paints true dignity as 
being found among such of the uneducat- 
ed as trust in full faith to the promptings 
of nature and the innate sense of what is | 
noble and good; also among the tribe of 
* artists ’’"— using the word in its broad- 
est sense, to signify all cultivators of 
liberal arts — because it is their vocation 
to develop the natural aspirations and ca- 
pacities of human natare by a combined | 
exercise of intellect and feeling. The! 
Compagnon du Tour de France furnishes 
an instance and a striking trait of Sand’s 
generous earnestness: hearing of Agri- 
cole Perdiguier’s effurt to reform the sys- 
tem of compagnonnage, (a sort of free- 
mason tradesunion among the French 
working elasses,) she helped him with 
pecuniary aid, and wrote a novel to show 
how coéperation and the artistic feeling 
ennoble the working man. All endeavor 
must be frustrated which has not motives 
that are true; and therefore she demands | 
as an essential to all real goodness, una- 
dulterated truth,— meaning by ‘‘ truth,”’ 
not that unattainable abstraction absolute 
truth, but that which is true to conviction. 
To that there should be thorough devo- 
tion at anv price. Hence, in Jeanne, she 
exalts the devotion of a simple country 
girl who dies the devotee to an idle local 
superstition, but is ennobled by virtuous | 
simplicity and self-denial. Goodness 
lacks the power of development without | 
strength: in Andre you see a well-inten- | 
tioned young man who becomes the in- 





strument of dealing unhappiness around, | gives a romantic account of the marraige of | 


‘characters of her books. 
worked out with wonderful potency of 


are the ruling objects and powers of her | credit, and I can coin more money with my 


ethics. 

So much for doctrine, such as we have 
drawn it by inference from the events and 
These 


piano. I have here a miniature given me 
| by the Emperor of Austria; the painting is 
of little value, but the diamonds are fine ; 
‘take it, sell the diamonds, and keep the 


pen. Her description of persons, of | money.” 


scenery, of action, is as vivid, as dis- 
tinct, as individualized, as Titian: the 
persons take their place in the memory, 
like Seott’s, with real characters. It is 
not, however to be supposed that her 
manner is like that of Scott: she cannot 


in the same way recall a history or a pa- 


geant; but she paints with equal force, 
and more delicacy, when pure nature, hu- 


/man or inanimate, is the subject. Her 


style is musical, plain, direct, and power- 
ful. Addressing, be it ever remembered, 
a French and not an English public, she 
takes licences in the narration of inci- 
dents and love-passages which in Eng- 
land we hold it better to imagine than to 
describe : but in that respect she uses far 


more restraint than her native contempo- | 


raries, or than authors in our own coun- 
try in the last generation; and, as we 
have said, is never, like our own writers 
even at this day, betrayed into levity, or 


the theatrical exaltation of that which | 
Perhaps | 
some part of the misconception on this | 


she knows to be worthless. 


head is derived from the fact that she 


paints with such surpassing power, and | 


especially so paints emotion, that she 


seems to have gone beyond other writers. 


But her ‘‘ immorality *’ must be songht 


‘in her doctrine rather than in her narra- 


tive—in the drift of the events rather 
than in the description. 
Many of George Sand’s books are so 


, discreet, so freed from doctrinal or con- 


troversial points even by implication, and 
are so simply directed to illustrate the 
power ef goodness and kindness in ele- 
vating the soul and diffusing happiness, 


| The stranger refused the rich gift, but 
| Listz compelled him to take it, and he carried 
it to a jeweller, who, suspecting from his 
miserable appearance, that he had stolen it, 
‘had him arrested and thrown into prison. 
| The stranger sent for his generous bene- 
| factor, who immediately called upon the 
| jeweller and told him that the man was inno- 
cent, that he had given him the diamonds, 

* But who are you?” said the jeweller. 
** My name is Listz.” 
“I know of no financier of that name.” 
* Very possible.” 
| But do you know that these diamonds 
|are worth six thousand florins?” 
**So much the better for him to whom I 


, 


gave them.” 
** But you must be very rich to make such 
presents?” 

“ My sole fortune consists of three ducats!” 
“Then you are a fool.” 

| “No. [have only to move the ends of 
| my fingers to get as inuch money as I want.” 
** Then you are a sorcerer?” 

** I will show you the kind of sorcery that 
| lL employ.” 

Seeing a piano in the back parlor of the 
\jeweller’s shop, the eccentric artiste sat 
| down to it and began to improvise a ravishing 
‘air. A beautiful young lady made her ap- 
| pearance, and at the close of the perform- 
/ance exclaimed : 
| * Bravo! Listz! ” 
| You know him, then?” said the jewel- 





that they might be placed in the hands of | ler to his daughter. 


all. Such are the Mare au Dhiabdle, the 
Peche de Monsieur Antoine, (one of her 
latest,) and several others. Some of her 
books tend, and most powerfully, to un- 


settle opinion on subjects for which in| 
England we admit no dispute: all make | 


you think, all make a strong impression 
—make you detest what is base, and 
love what is sincere, generous, and kind. 
We have heard as much said by persons 


fully imbued with English Conservatism, | 


on those grounds; and we believe that 


the last sentence expresses pretty closely | 


the judgment to which the greater num- 
ber of her English readers would agree. 


Tue MarriAGE oF Lisrz. A corres- 
pondent of the Courrier des Etats Unis 


* [ have never seen him before,” she suid, 


| ** but there is no one in the world but Listz 
| who can draw such sounds from the piano.” 
| The jeweller was satisfied, the stranger 
was released and relieved. The report of 
Listz being in the city flew, and he was 
| waited upon and feted by the nobles, who 
besought him to give a concert in their city. 
The jeweller, seeing the homage that was 
paid to the man of genius, was ambitious of 
forming an alliance with him, and said to 
| him : 

“* How do you find my daughter ?” 
| Adorable!” 
| « What do you think of marriage?” 
| Well enough to try it.” 
“What do you say toa dowry of three 


because his weakness of character makes | the great pianiste, which is a very good millions of francs?” 


him yield to paternal authority and other | 


imposing influences, even for evil ; and in | 
Simon you see energy of-character assert- 
ing and protecting what is good. Her) 
whole works inculcate that you must ac- | 


story, although it seems a little too romantic 
to be strictly true. It is very briefly this: 


Last autumn Listz was at Prague, where, | like her — the dowry is ready. 


the day after his arrival, a stranger called 


“I will accept it, and thank you too.” 
“Well, my daughter likes you, and you 
Will you be 


|my son-in-law ?” 


cept life as you find it, mingling trials | UPO? him, and represented himself as a| « Gladly.” 


with happiness; must unswervingly do | 


brother artist in distress, having expended all 


And the marriage was celebrated the 


what seems to you, on profound and sin-| his means in an unsuccessful law suit, and | week following. 


cere conviction, right, and whatever most | solicited aid to enable him to return to Nu- | 


eonduces to evoke good; must pursue | 
that purpose at all hazard, and against all | 
obstruction — even, it is to be inferred, | 
aginst conventional authority, where that 
dictates what is bad; but that you | 
neither need nor ought ever to sacrifice 
kindliness. 


remburg, his place of residence. Listz gave 
him a hearty reception, and opened his desk 





| A New Tuoveur asour Expiosive 
‘Corron. We see by the Democratie Pa- 


to get some money, but found he possessed | cifique of Paris, that the European govern- 


only three ducats. 


/ments are in no small trepidation about the 


“ You see,” said the generous artist, “that | discovery of the new explosive Cotton, It 


Truth, justice, and love,|{ am as poor as yourself. However, I have puts a terrible power in the hands of the 
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people, which can be manufactured very | music is heard under great disadvantage. | great humanitary, heaven-sanetioned ac- 
easily, and concealed in spite of police re-| We have said thus much of the audience, | tion. It is not wonderful that this'should 


searches. The French government wished 
to suppress it, but it found that it would have | 
to suppress so many materials —all kinds of | 
acids, cotton, hemp, paper, &c., that it would | 
be impossible. Revolution will no doubt be | 
greatly facilitated by this invention, and it 
comes ata time when reform ideas agitate 
the masses more deeply than ever before. 
The fact is that the kings and rulers of the 
world will have to undertake the work of 
elevating peacefully the oppressed and mise- 
rable masses, or take consequences far more 
serious than have heretofore failen upon 
them for the neglect of their duty. — WVew- 
ark Advertiser. 





Goov. A great wag, on being introduced | 
to James, the novelist, exclaimed, “* What! 
do I behold the real G. P. R. James, the 
author of that prolific novel which has ap- 
peared under so many names?” 


Non-CommitTAL. An old lady being 
asked her opinion of a neighbor, replied: 
“ Why, I don’t like to say anything about 
my neighbors, but as to Mr. Jones, some- 
times I think — and then again I don’t know 
— but, after all, I rather guess he’!! turn out 
to be a good deal such a sort of a man as | 


take him to be.” 





MUSICAL REVIEW. 


~ BOSTON ‘PHILH ARMONIC SOCIETY. 

This Society held the third of its festi- 
vals, or musical ‘‘ mass meetings,”’ on 
Saturday evening, January 30th. Into 
the inconvenient, music-deadening, and 
soul-stifling, although spacious hall of 
the Tremont Temple, every thing that had 
ears was packed, as if under the deck of 
some vast ship; and hundreds too, no 
doubt, were there for the simple end of 
seeing and of being seen, of being where 
the world was. Where it is known that 
one thousand people will be, another 
thousand finds itself drawn to them by 
simple social gravitation. Music, dane- 
ing, churches, lectures, plays, each at- 
tracts its crowds; but the greatest of all 
attractions is acrowd. The Philharmon- | 
ic Society, having his to offer, can do al-| 
most anything.— No; not every thing 
They cannot give such music as they 
would ; they cannot play a Symphony of 
Beethoven, without dismembering it and | 
introducing little songs between its several 
movements; they cannot consult good 


taste rather than the crowd. This is a! 


'and other pieces. 


because that in these concerts is the prin- | 
cipal feature, the very Hamlet of the 
play. 

The announcement of Beethoven's 
Symphony in C minor was certainly a. 
sign of progress. But its bringing out 
this time, however excellent so far as the 
orchestral labors were concerned, was. 
accompanied by two great sins against 
the author and against true musical feel- | 
ing. The first we have already alluded 


to. The various movements were not 


given consecutively, but at two long inter- 
vals, one of which was filled with songs 
This may have abridg- 


‘ed the tedium of hearing a whole long 


Symphony at once to those who feel no 
meaning in it, and who consequently are 
not anxious to trace its thought through, 


or to continue its mood and _ receive of it 
a total impression ; but to those who do 


appreciate a Symphony, to those for 
whom alone such musie ought to be at- 
Worse 
than that; it was very much like seeing 
the head, the body, and the feet of a 
statue at three separate times; it was 
breaking up the grandest current of sen- 
timent and thought and mixing it with 
things ordinary, and common-place, as in 
our feverish and fragmentary dreams. 
We beg the Society to have a little more 
faith in their great audience, either that 
they will tolerate and feel this noble mu- 
sie as a whole, or that they will at least 
have respect enough for those who do 
feel it (and they are many) to listen most 
devoutly and not interrupt a high hour, 
though it be to them no more than the 
great organ or the sermon to a child in 
church. 

The other sin was found upen the back 
of the Programme, where it was gravely 
stated as a matter of fact, which the lis- 
tener must bear in mind to guide him, 
that this Symphony is ‘‘ expressive of the 
anxious search after Truth, and the 
doubts of the Sceptic.’’ ‘This is merely 
the conjecture of some one; and whether 
plausible or not it does not matter. To 


tempted, it was very tantalizing. 


state the thing thus literally was to lead 
-| the audience to suppose that Beethoven 


wrote the Symphony with that special 
end in view,—a thing which no one is 
‘entitled to assert. Various interpreta- | 
tions, so called, have been suggested of | 
this Fifth Symphony ; and they all agree | 
in one thing, that throughout the first | 


have suggested to some listener his owa 
struggles im the search for truth, and a 
new assurance that a glorious reward 
awaits his sincere and persevering aspira- 
tion. But depend upon it, there is no 


| scepticism in this music; it is all a. most 


believing aspiration; the emotion from 
the first is deep and full of faith. Seep- 


‘ticism, unbelief is not a thing which 


music can express. The emotions, which 


‘seek utterance in music, seek it there 


because they are so positive, and because 
words, the language of the doubting im 
tellect, no longer serve their purpese. 


Beethoven once said, speaking of these 


three short notes which open the first 
movement: ‘* So knocks Fate at the 
door.”’ If any design is to be indicated 


to an audience befere they listen to this 


Symphony, it should be after this text. 
In harmony with this idea we once re- 
corded, in an early number of the Har- 
binger, our impressions of this music. 
They were our sincere impressions, so 
much so that reading them over serves to 
recall the music to us; and many others 
with us felt the thoughts to be rather an 
aid than an interference in the hearing of 
the Symphony. But we should think it 
very wrong to publish such suggestions, 
necessarily somewhat fanciful and some- 
what individual, upon the programme of 
a performance, so as to anticipate the 
genuine and direct impression of the 
music itself upon each hearer’s own an- 
sophisticated mind. 

What with these draw-backs, and what 
with the difficulty of fairly hearing and 
receiving into us a great piece of music 
amid the deadening influence of that 
great hall and crowd, where the full 


‘swelling chords were choked and seemed 


to come up, as it were, from under the 
water, and where five hundred ladies’ 
fans were fluttering most restiessly 
throughout the whole of that sablime 
Andante, which ought to have arrested 
and held fast, as if by magnetism, every 
hand and every eye behind which there 
was any soul of feeling ; we were hardly 
in a state to judge well of the perform- 
ance. It seemed to us, however, that 
very little was wanting on the part of the 
orchestra ; at least, compared with similar 
performances in Boston. We were per- 
suaded that it was a good performance ; 
‘only its effect was drowned by these 
unmusical circumstances. Frequently we 


misfortune, although the character of movement of the music, there is felt an! | bistened for some point but could not hear 
their music has been gradually rising, | | earnest, powerful yearning and striving, it at all; and yet by the motioas.of the 
and it is really encouraging to know that | as of the soul with some power that ob- | musicians we could see that it was exe- 
so much that is good gets brought before structs its life; and in the Andante a cuted, The Allegro was taken, as we 
so large a number, even by the question-| most religious state of clearness and of thought, too fast ; — the common fault of 
able art of mingling it with much that is reconciliation ; and in the triumphal |all our orchestras. Beethoven was con- 


simply popular and bad. 


In such a/ march of the Finale, a mighty certainty  stantly lecturing his leaders,om mat- 
crowd, and in such a place, the best of| and gathering up of inward strength for | ter. 


It is true that the wh Tate and 
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in perfect keeping with the restless char- | 
acter of the age; we live fast. And it 
is true that time is rather relative than 
4 positive, and that the most rapid prestis- 
simo seems to glide ou without hurry 
when the tempo of our own nerves and 
feelings and whole system corresponds 
Thos familiarity with any piece will 
make what once was very fast, seem 
very moderate. But to this effeet it is 
essential that the thing be done with 
perfect spirit, freedom and precision, that 
there be certainty and calmness in its 
haste. Hence the rule naturally sug- 
gested is this: that whereas a very per- 
fect orchestra of mnoderate size may take 
a piece in very quick time ; yet it should 
= be slower in the case of a large orchestra, 
or of one which cannot play fast without 
giving the sense of hurrying and scramb- 
ling in the individual parts to keep up 
with one another. 



































































Moreover let no or- 
chestra attempt to play very fast, which 
is obliged to be merely mechanical in its 
playing ; in which there is not a pervad- | 
ing feeling of the compusition which dic- 
tates to every instrument, by a simultane- 
ous instinct, when to retard a little, and 
No strict time- 
keeping by Maelzel’s metronome can 
possibly produce a piece of music as it 
existed in the composer’s mind, or fail to 
sacrifice its life and glow and meaning ; 
and consequently that swift rail-road 
speed, which does not yield to all the 


si when to accelerate. 


varying impulsions of a controlling feel- 
ing, will express as little as a rapid loco- 
motive with a long train of dirt cars 
after it. 

se a We trust the Society will produce this 
4 Symphony again, continuous and whole, 
if only fur the sake of the kuowing 
newspaper critic who thought so well of 
: the three ‘*‘ Symphonies ’’ that were per- 
formed that evening. We trust the or- | 
chestra will go on and nurture its own 
excellent beginnings, till they shall be 
thoroughly penetrated with the spirit of 
some of these great tone-creations and 
know how to give them out with feeling. 
As to the audience and the fans, they of 
course will have their owa way, till they 
are converted and made musical. 

The next most important item iu the | 
list of performances was a Concerto of 
Hummel’s, for piano forte and orchestra, 
: executed by the distinguished American 
| pianist, Mr. E. L. Warker. The orches- | 
a tra commenced alarmingly out of tune | 
with the piano; but as they warmed up, 
and got on towards the obligato parts, 
harmony was somehow restored, and the | 
Concerto went on swimmingly, full of! 
delicacy and grace aud power. It was a 
trae classic composition, such as we sel- | 
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The clear, pure tones of his admirable 


instrument came out satisfactorily in spite. 


of the difficulty of the place. His second 
piece, which was without orchestra, the 
variations on ‘* Believe me, if all those 


endearing young charms,’’ we could not 


stay to hear, having already got suffi- | 


ciently exhausted by the crowd, and dis- 
tracted by the first half of the medley of 
little hackneyed songs, which were scat- 
tered all along the concert as a ‘* sop to 
Cerberus’’ by the Seguin company. 
We were not even spared the everlasting 
** Marble halls;*’ it had, however, the 
novelty of some pretty orchestral effects. 
Mr. Frazer in the brigand’s song from 
Fra Diavolo, sang distressingly flat. The 
voices of Mr. and Mrs. Seguin had all 
their usual charm, and the Trio whieh 
we heard was very sweetly sung by the 
whole party. 


BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The performance of Beethoven's Sev- 
enth Symphony on Saturday, February 
6th, was the best performance of a Bee- 
thoven Symphony to which we have ever 
listened in Boston. 
tra of the Academy have acquired new 
life and energy. We have never felt the 
general audience so fully with us, in the 


Certainly the orches- 


breathless interest with which we heard 
movement after the other, to its 
close. The thing for once seemed fairly 
brought out in its grandeur, and its beau- 
ty, and its power, and really to take pos- 
session of all souls who were within 
This time we settled the mat- 
ter for ourselves, that this is by far the 
greatest of those nine unrivalled Sym- 
phonies. It strikes a deeper chord in 
the human soul than even the Fifth. 
That was aspiration, followed by clear 
ideal 
This is realization; the offer- 


one 


hearing. 


vision, glorious resolve, and an 
triumph. 


ing up of a life in solemn cheerfulness to 


the pure service of the Whole. Re- 
nounce and realize, seems to be the bur- 


,then of its harmonies; or life in unity 


with all things. A sublime renunciation 
reigns continually in the very treatment 


of its musical themes; especially in the’ 


Allegretto quasi Andante, where several 
times in the full tide of perfect utterance 
and beauty the theme is suddenly cut 
short by a few decisive chords, and yet 
no Joss of wealth or strength, or even 
unity in what comes after. The same 
thing too was observable throughout the 


\vigorous Finale, which was made clear 


and life-like in the performance as we 
never have heard it before; all thuse 
little nervous accents in the commence- 
meut of the short threads of melody, 









standard of time has accelerated lately, | almost unlimited powers of execution.!ing one too much of the “ Downfall of 


Paris,” were given as they should be; 
and the whole thing moved forward like 
a glorious creature in full symmetry of 
life. That wonderful episode which 
twice occurs in the midst of the playful 
Scherzo, where the key changes from F 
into D major, and the violins hold out on 
A with a sort of trumpet tone, is perhaps 
the sublimest thing in the whole range of 
instrumental music. Never was such an 
effect produced by such exceedingly sim- 
ple means ; it is as if the whole heavens 
suddenly opened, and the light of a new 
world was poured in over all things. It 
is the moment of highest religious ecsta- 
cy, fusing all hearts, in the midst of the 
pure festivities of joy. ‘* Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy ;”’ and so tuo in 
after life, it streams in upon us, transfig- 
uring all about us, as often as joy, fully 
shared, reaches the self-forgetting point 
and makes us children once again. 

We have not time to analyze this Sym- 
phony, and translate it into thought. 
And we have let too many newer and 
less worthy matters occupy us since, to 
find ourselves now able to do justice to 
the glorious impression which it made 
It was a strength- 
It 
rested us,— it swallowed up the ennui 
and distracting, superficial fancies raised 
in us by all the minor medley of music 
which preceded, by talking crowd, and 
glaring lamps, and the whole day’s com- 
mon-place. It roused the soul to con- 
sciousness of those depths wherein alone 
it knows repose. It pat a stop to all our 
foolish comparisons of lesser pieces, (ua- 
natural necessity of critics!) to discus- 
sions whether this or that were good or 
not, by presenting something which 
leaves not an unoccupied corner in the 
mind for such an idle question; some- 
thing that drowns criticism out of sight, 
‘and simply moves us and makes our 
whole life greater, truer, deeper for the 
time. 
| Thus, for instance, we were wondering 
whether we did really like the new Over- 
ture of Auber, to ** Le Duc D’ Olonne,”’ 
‘before the Symphony began. But when 
the Symphony possessed us, then we 
owned again the perfectly impassable 
‘gulf which separates the most ingenious 
and brilliant successes of talent from the 
‘great works of genius. Auber never 
‘could possess us. Our life has not ac- 
‘quired a new weight by the addition of 
| his music. Yet his inventive fancy does 
‘seem inexhaustible. Each new Overture 
‘seems wholly new ; turns up one happy 
| fancy after another, as readily as one 
of Eugene Sue’s long novels. We can 
hear them, once or twice each, and find 


upon us at the time. 
ening infusion into our soul of souls. 


dom get from virtuosos; and Mr. Walker | which save it from becoming a homely | very exquisite amusement ; that is all. 
played it with true feeling, governing his | common-place melody and from remind- | Our first acquaintance among them, the 
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Overture to Massaniello, still seems to us 
the best of them, although we love the 
fairy revelry of Zanetta. The Duc 
D’ Olonne is of a bolder and more stirring 
character, and has a smart power of its 





own. | 
The Concert opened with Der Frey-| 
schutz. That again was great; and very | 
well performed. This overture has more 
color than any that we know. The 
character of every instrument is brought 
out with masterly discrimination. The, 
luw, earthy, smothered sounds of violon- | 
cellos and bassoons and the clarinet’s 
low octave in the first part; the golden 
flood of distant light poured in by the 
four French horns; the exquisite solo of 
the clarinet, which streams on gently like 
a sweet little winding river through a 
wild and woody country, frowning with 
gigantic rocks and pines, and reflects 
on its limpid surface the roseate clouds of 
spring; the groaning trombones, fitfully 
echoing the closes of the upper melody ; 
and the muffled, swarming diablerie that 
like a smoke ascends occasionally amid 
the clearer sounds ; all is like a colored 
picture. Then there is a supernatural 
element in all of it, at the same time that 
it seems the natural music of the loving, 
tried, but trusting human heart. Der 
Freyschutz was a pure gift of genius; 
and Weber is becoming continually 
greater in our comparative estimate of 
modern composers. ‘That opera alone is 
worth all that the new Italian school has 
produced. In the performance of this 
overture, every puint was satisfactory, if 
we except some want of clearness in the 
syncopated passage with which the quick 
movement sets out directly after the first 
tremolo ; we seldom hear this given well. | 
And here we may as well say that the 
orchestra in general, throughout the eve- 
ning, seemed well bleuded aad propor- 
tioned, with the single exception of that | 
unmitigated drum. We cannot imagine 
why it should make itself so prominent, 
unless it has grown insolent wiih the re- 
vival of the war-spirit in our Christian | 
cuuntry. 
So much for the orchestra. Several | 
songs aad svlos lent their variety tw the 
entertainment. The first, a Flute Con-| 
certo, (pardon us, Signor Rametti !) wasa | 
most remarkable, and most laughable | 
production, after the very pattern of ‘* C 
Sharp's advice to his friend Phunniwistl,’’ | 
which we published more than a year) 
since. Such a composition! Why it) 
was an elaborate, and tedious de-composi- | 
tion of the smallest minimum of a melo-| 
dy, through a series of mechanical vari- | 
ations, made on the principle of haviag | 
each contain more notes to the measure 
than the one which weat before. It was 
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of a rush”’ so often as to destroy all its| of the country a little farther south and 


point. The second Solo, or rather Duett, | nearer to the barbarous States, where the 
was for Piano Forte and Violin, fase | the spirit is more rife. We know that 
Herz and Lafont, performed by Messrs. | he has altogether too sacred a regard for 
Keyzer and Mason. The gravity of the| the art, in which he is so distinguished, 
former was ill matched with the youthful | to lend its sanction deliberately to such a 
elasticity of the latter. Besides, the | cause as never could inspire other masic 
violin was flatter than the piano, and even | than the grating sounds of hell. 
obstinately so upon sustained notes. Mr.| But enough of this. His friends, im- 
Mason played with spirit, precision, and | pressed with his truly artist-like powers 
apparent ease, although with a lame arm. and character during his visit a year 
The celebrated French horn player, Herr| since, resolved that he should have an 
Dorn, performed a sort of Concerto, with opportunity to appear more truly himself, 
orehestral accompaniment, by Lindpaint- and before an audience proportioned to 
ner, consisting of an Adagio, and Tema his merits. And the result was satisfac- 
with variations and echo. He drew most tory. As large an audience as is ever 
exquisite tones from his instrument, mel-| drawn out in Boston by a piano forte 
low, clear and true. His sustained notes, Concert, were assembled. 
and his crescendo and diminuendo were, Mr. Walker played four pieces: his 
most artistically done. The Adagio and ‘‘ Fantasia on the Mermaid’s Song, from 
the Echo parts were highly interesting Oberon ;”’ his ‘“* Rondo des Hirondelles ;”’ 
and in the true genius of his instrument. | his Variations on “ Believe me, &c.,” 
The variations, although what no other and an ‘‘ Impromptu on Irish Melodies ;” 
man perhaps could do as well, only besides the ‘ Dream” of Wallace, when 
proved that it was a thing not to be done| he was encored. Wonderful delicacy, 
upon the horn, and not worth doing if it, finish, spirit, rapidity and ease of execu- 
could be. Our former suspicion that the tion reigned through all his playing. 
horn was never meant to be a rulo instru-| We do not wonder that his style has been 
ment; that useful as its slow good-nature compared with that of Herz. But Mr. 
is in the orchestral commonwealth, it has; Walker has far more enthusiasm and true 
no voeation to be principal spokesman, was warmth. Herz is an impassible, accom- 
now made certainty, by hearing this first, plished man of the world, whom nothing 
horn-player, as it is said, in the world. | lounger can excite. Sensitive, excitable, 
Miss Rosa Garcia’s two songs, from) and delicately organized, Mr. Walker 
Bellini and Donizetti, were marked by throws a great deal of genuine feeling 
exquisite finish and good taste. With into his performance, even when the com- 
but a moderate quantity of voice, she is position is meagre in respect of thought ; 
the most refined and artist-like of al] our and so he carries his audience with him. 


singers. 


MR. EDWARD L. WALKER. 


A complimentary Concert was given to 
this gentleman, in Boston, at the Melo- 
deon, on the 13th of this month. Pre- 
vious to his perfurmance before the Phil- 
harmonic Society, above referred to, he 
had given a Concert, which from want of 
proper advertisement, was bat very poor- 
ly attended ; and though his playing was 
in truth exquisitely beautiful of its kind, 
the chill of an empty house proved too 
much for it. We should be glad if we 
could attribute the absence of any number 
of persons to the fact that one of his 
pieces, a very spirited and beautiful 
March in itself, bore npon the programme 


the title of ‘* Grand triumphal March of | 


Monterey.’’ It surely seemed a desecra- 


tion of high art, to make it minister to) 


this popular madness, this fighting pseu- 


do-patriotism, this great shame of our) 
nation. Music should not prostitute her | 


heavenly voice to such an end. But Mr. 
Walker, with the thoughtless, willing 
manner of a musician and a child, had 


, A simple, child-like, cheerful love of na- 
| ture, very much like Haydn’s, seems to 
be his inspiration. This appears in his 
‘compositions, which otherwise have no 
great strength of passion or depth of 
thought. The ** Rondo des Hirondelles”’ 
is by far the best of them ; and this he 
has retouched and deepened since he 
played it here a year ago. We cannot 
think his forte lies in composition. Com- 
pose he will and must, no doubt; his 
temperament and organization lead to it; 
but he has more of true musical sensi- 
bility, more of the power to feel, appre- 
ciate and express beauty, than he has of 
creative genius. Mr. Walker has the 
purest taste in music; there are very few 
men in this country whose musical opin- 
ions and judgments are so discriminating 
and well-founded. He appreciates the 
' classic masters, and he studies them. If 
he could command a select and fitting 
audience in some of our principal cities 
another winter, and give a series of clas- 
sical soirees, in which the sonatas of Bee- 
| thoven, Mozart, and Hummel, as well as 
| the best works of Thalberg, Mendelssohn, 
and Chopin, should be a prominent fea- 





skilfully played, but with a deal of fuss, | yielded to the first person who suggested ture, we cannot doubt that he would es- 
and introducing that ‘‘ sky-rockety sort a title, and it chanced to be ina portion sentially serve the cause of music in this 
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country, as well as his own fame. Let! 


him only do the best thing that he can do, 
and every American must be proud of 
him. 

We should not omit to speak of his most 
admirable instrument, made by Chicker- 
ing, under the artist's own superintend- 
ence, and which he has taken the greatest 
pains to perfect in every part. There is 
perfect evenness throughout its whole 
scale of tones, and they are of a clear, 
limpid, piquant quality throughout. The 
‘* Harmonie Attachment’’ was very ef- 
fective where any transition into a new 
sphere, or dream-world, was intended to 
be expressed. With all its delicacy, and 
sweetness, it also gave out a wealth of 
tone that filled the room. 

Mr. Walker was assisted by Mr. Dorn, 
the hornist, and by Mr. Lehman, who ac- 
companied the former skilfully upon the 
flute. Mrs. Watson, from Philadelphia, 
was the cantatrice. She is endowed with 
a voice of great richness, sweetness and 
power. Her accentuation is remarkably 
perfect; her style free, finished, chaste, 
but without much feeling, as it seemed 
to us. Her ‘** Una voce poco fa,’ was 
admirably done; and so was ‘‘ John An- 
derson.’’ But it seemed hardly necessary 
to send so far for one who should only 
sing these little hackneyed songs ; espe- 
cially do we protest against such mawkish 
caricatures of sentiment, as Dempster’s 
ditty upon Tennyson's ‘* May Queen; ”’ 
and yet the audience encored it. 

Another atrocity occurred at the open- 
ing of the Concert. The overture to 
Der Freyschutz (eaven save the mark ! ) 


upon the organ! Wihuthout color, with- 


out sharp outline, without gradation of 


loud and soft, without any one true fea- 
ture of that glorious composition. St. 
Cecilia must be grieved in heaven to see 
this sublime instrument dragged into our 
light medley 
such antics, as it often is, as if it were a 
No, let it be 
sacred to its own great style, the massive 


concerts, and made to play 
mere fiddle or hand-orgaa. 
choral and the lofty fugue, 


“ Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 








POETRY. | 


THE LOVED DEPARTED. 


Solemn as their voices dying, 





Silent as the graves they lie in, 
Tender as a mother’s yearnings, 
Secret as a wife’s heart-burnings, 
Sweet as tears of the kind-hearted, 
Are thoughts of the loved departed. 


Now their aspects greet us cheerful, 
Now with something sad or tearful ; 
Still and mystic come their faces, 
Hallowed by unearthly graces. 
Welcome aye, whencever darted, 
Visions of the dear departed. 
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When least looked for, come before us 





These pure visions, to restore us ; 

When a sordid passion ’s scheming, 
When with anger eyes are gleaming, 
Blessed be whatever started 

Memories of the loved departed. &.¥.T. 





FROM SCHILLER’S ODE. 





| What gentle souls as Beautiful have felt, 





ee 


That must be Excellent and Perfect too. 


| On bold wing seek a loftier sphere 
| Above your narrow time-career, 
| That on your mirror clear may dawn 


From far the coming century’s morn. 


Of rich Variety 
Meet ye at last with glad embrace 


1 ’ | O’er all the thousand winding ways 
) ARTISTS. | 5 
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From clay and stone the first Art humbly rose; 
With still advances conquering it goes 

The soul’s unmeasured empire through ; 
And what discoverers have sought 
And won within the land of Thought, 

They have discovered, won it all for you. 


The treasures, which the thinker has amassed, | 


First in your arms shall warm his heart, 


When his cold Science, ripened into Beauty, | 


shall at last 

Become ennobled to a work of Art,— 
When he upon a hill with you shall go, 
And to his eye, in the mild evening-glow, 
The valley-picture paint itself below. 
The richer ye his quick look satisfy, 

The loftier the spheres, through which ye 

tempt his soul, 

As by a magic spell, to fly, 

And lose itself with rapture in the whole; 
The wider every thought and feeling 
Opens to the softly stealing 
Melodies, in mingling play, 
And beauty streaming in like Day — 
The clearer order will he see 
In forms no longer strewed promiscuously, 
But blending in a world’s harmonious plan, 
That answers sweetly to the soul of man; 

The lovelier secrets will he draw from night; 
The richer grow the world, with which he grows, 


| 


The broader stream the sea, with which he flows ; | 


The weaker seem old Destiny’s blind might ; 
The higher strive his yearning heart above ; 
The smaller he become, while greater grows 

his love. 

So lead him imperceptibly, 

Through ever purer tones, and purer forms, 
Through ever higher heights, and fairer charms, 
Up the steep blossom-path of Poesy — 
Till, on time’s ripest elevation, 
Yet one more happy inspiration, 
One poet-flight of the Jast Era’s youth, 
And — he will glide into the arms of Truth. 
* ~ ” ” * ” * 7 
The dignity of Man 
Into your hands is given; 
O, keep it well! 

With you it sinks, or lifts itself to heaven! 

The poet’s holy spell 


| But serves a world’s well-ordered plan ; 


Soft may it lead unto the sea 
Of the great Harmony ! 


| Let earnest Truth, if her own age reject her, 


Seek rest in song ;—the Muses shall protect her: 
Then shall she meet the unbelieving sneer 

With glance, whence guilty spirits quail, 

More terrible in Beauty’s veil ; 

Then shall she stand up in the might of Song, 


| And with avenging trumpet, shout her wrong 


| 
| 


| 


Into her persecutor’s coward ear. 


The freest Mother’s free-born sons, 
Wing yourselves upward, with undazzled gaze, 
To highest Beauty’s throne of rays! 
Ye need not woo for other crowns ; 
The Sisters, who escape you here, have ever 
dwelt 


| Around the Mother's lap, and there shall wel- 


come you. 


| pondent of that paper. 


/ more earnestly and eloquently. 


Round the high throne of Unity! 
As into seven softer hues 

Shivers the silvery beam of light ; 
As all the seven rainbow hues 

Run back into the dazzling white ; 
So round the swimming eyes of youth 


With all your glancing witcheries play ; 


| So flow into one bond of Truth, 


Into one stream of perfect Day. 
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SATURDAY, FEB. 27, 1847. 

Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverieh 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dra. CHANNING. 


NATIONAL ERA—CHRIST AND ASSO0- 
CLATION — DESTINY OF MAN. 

The Nartionat Era, the new abolition 
organ at Washington contains in its last 
number a very courteous and kind notice 
of a sermon preached by Mr. CuHannine 
in Boston. It is from the Boston corres- 
After a few intro- 
ductory remarks he says: 

‘*The speaker at Washingtonian Hall 
was William H. Channing, who has 
long been known as a zealous advocate of 
human liberty. After reading a portion 
of Scripture, he spoke for an hour or 
He dwelt 
upon the special opportunities which the 


| world, at different periods, had enjoyed of 
realizing the ideal of Christianity —the 


seasons of refreshing, of revelation, and 


| outpouring of the Divine Spirit, which it 


| benefit. 


had suffered to pass, without permanent 
The present time he regarded 
as more full of hope and promise than 


,any whieh had ever gladdened the heart 





| phesied 


of humanity. The light of a long pro- 
millenium was kindling the 
world’s horizon. The age begetting a 
faith without love, as well as that of 


cold philosophy and earthward-looking 


skepticism, had passed away, and the 


brotherhood of man, the paternal relations 
of God, and the beautiful humanities of 
the Gospel of Christ, were beginning to 
be reeognized as the foundation of a true 
faith and a holy practice. The world’s 
heart had been touched and softened. 
The literature of the age was no longer 
scoffing and skeptical; it was becoming 
reverent und devout, and at the same 
time deeply imbued with the benign ele- 
ment of charity and good will to man. 
The Holy Spirit was moving once more 
upon the waters; a miracle was vouch- 
safed to us in this latter day. He closed 


with an earnest exhortation to his hearers 
tu be ‘‘ mindful of the heavenly vision,”’ 





—_—~ 


to put in practice their faith in Providenee 
and Grace, and Ave the commandments of 
the Beloved Son of God, who taught his 
disciples to love one another, even as he 
loved them. 

“T was struck by the speaker’s eulo- 
gium upon a class of men who have been | 
heretofore everywhere spoken against — 
the poor Anabaptists of the Reformation. | 
He claimed for them the merit of having 
seen clearly the truth which Luther and 
Calvin did not always practically admit — 
that Christianity was intended to bless. 
this world as well as the next; that it 
discountenanced alike the spiritual despot- 
ism of the Pope and the temporal tyran- 
ny of Protestant nobles.”’ 


He closes with the following, upon 


which we have a few comments to make: | 

** William H. Channing is well known | 
as a disciple of Charles Fourier, and a 
strenuous and sincere advocate of social 
reorganization. His influence over his 
friends and associates cannot but be of a 
salutary kind. He elearly perceives that 
the only hope of the world’s redemption 
from its sin and sorrow, its public and so- | 
cial evils, is in the Gospel of Christ— 
the good tidings foretold by prophets and 
announced by angels. ‘There was a deep | 
signifieance in the remark of the excel-| 
lent Leigh Richmond, when he visited 
the establishment of the philanthropic 
Owen, at New Lanark. Admitting the 
benevolent intentions of its projector, he | 
expressed his belief that the scheme would 
fail, for ‘ there was no Christ mit.’”’ 


| 


| 


We are very much pleased with the 
general appearance of the National Era, 
with the variety and ability of its edito- 
rial matter ; but we regret to find in it 
what we are obliged to call a kind of 
cant, and what appears to us like the 
faded and tattered remnants of a strong 
and rigid old fanaticism, which was very 
well in its day, and also in its way, be- 
We re- 


cause it was no half way thing. 
gret this tone as it comes from noble 
souls. 

The last remark, relative to Leigh 
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|beeause there was “‘no Christ in it,’?! where it costs nothing, loses half its di- 


which is the reason gravely put forth by | Vinity. It is the fire that purifies from 


Leigh Richmond and endorsed by the’ 
correspondent of the Era, then we are! 


led to presume, inasmach as Christ is to’ 


be found in cotton mills, that as to others 
which did succeed, the Christ was in 
them. In the Lowell manufactories, for 
example, which flourish so well, and 
have enriched our capitalists, where onr_ 
young women, our sisters in Christ and 


‘in Humanity toil thirteen hours per day | 


in a confined room, amidst the din of) 
machinery, and in an atmosphere loaded | 
with cotton filaments, and ‘sleep six in 
a room in their boarding houses ; in these 
factories, we suppose ** Christ’’ is to be | 
found, and in all his fulness, for the suc- 
cess is great and the dividends are large. | 
| We have no doubt that the New Lan-| 
ark factory was one of the most humane | 
that was ever founded. If it failed, it 
did so probably through its benevolent 
We all know that it re- 
quires great business shrewdness, often 
cunning, rapacity, selfishness and extor- 
tion, to succeed well in commercial and 


arrangements. 


industrial enterprises in present society. 
The rights of our fellow men, the “ love | 
of the neighbor ’’ have to be disregarded ; 
and the less there is of the Christ in them, | 
How can it be 
otherwise’ The whole system of mod- 
ern Industrialism is to get the most you | 
possibly can from your fellow man, and | 
give him the least return. This is the 
exact inversion of the law of Christ. | 

In the same number of the National 
Era there is an article under the editorial 
head, which is still more strongly imbued 
with the same feeling. It is in answer 
to Young Ameriea upen the Land ques- | 
tion. After expressing a general sympa- | 


} 
‘thy with the aims of those advocating the | 


ross.”’ 


The remarks we have italicised are 
those which we object to. The old doc- 
trine is here bronght up fully again that 
the earth is a mere place of suffering, an 
abode of wretchedness, a valley of tears, 
in which man lives merely as a tempora- 
ry dweller; that he should clothe him- 
self in robes of mourning, go through 
his trials, temptations, suffering, which 
form his probation, with firmness and 
success, and keep his eye on the other 
world, working exclusively for his own 
salvation, with very little regard to the 
great interests of mankind. This doc- 
trine may do very well in times of complete 
social, political and scientific darkness, 
when the sentiment of progress and the 
hope of a better future had not dawned 
upon the human mind. It inspired the 
soul with patience and resignation, and 
probably without some aid of the kind, 
it would not have gone through the 
gloomy past, the sad period of the polit- 
ical and industrial apprenticeship of Ha- 
munity and its initiation into its destiny. 

But this doetrine at the present day, in 
which the glorious hope of a high and 
noble future for mankind on earth has 
been born, and in which the sentiment of 
progress has arrived at a state of self- 
consciousness, is a dead clog upon men in 
their labors for its attainment, turns their 
feelings from the universal interests of 
their race, and begets ‘* another-worldly 
selfishness ’’ which aecording to the law 
of the contact of extremes, meets the 
lowest and most extensive worldly sel- 
fishness of this earth, and narrows like it 
the heart to the interest of the great 
whole around us. 

If the Editor will prove to us that man 


is merely a probationer hete upon earth, 
| we will prove to him that slavery is the 
| state of probation for the negro, and that 
| his efforts to free him are a thwarting of 
‘the plans of God, who, if the Editor’s 
doctrine be true, has placed humanity on 
our globe, not to fulfil some great destiny 
of use to creation and securing happiness 
to itself, but to battle with perils, temp- 
tations and misfortunes, to be ignorant 
and crime, accidents and vicissitudes of and criminal, to suffer physically, morally, 
circumstances and seasous. And there | socially and personally, and in so doing, 
will always be inequalities of wealth, in-| 15 the gauntlet of a frightful and hap- 


telligence, and influence, because minds | rd bation in which ni h 
will always differ in habitudes and pow- | 2224T@ provation in which mine-tenths, ac- 


right of Man te the Soil, and the free- 
dom of the public lands, the Editor ob- 
serves : 


Richmond and Mr. Owen’s establishment, | 
is of this character. The great name of 
Christ is thrust in every where, and 
things of the simplest practical character 
must be judged by the standard of Chris- 
tianity. Let us show the error of this, 
and the mistakes which people commit 
by thus mingling spheres. Mr. Owen's 
establishment at New Lanark was a cot- 


‘* But, to what extent can these evils 
be remedied? While our faith in the 
progress of humanity is immovable, we 
do not look for a millennium in the pres- 
‘ent order of things. So long as man 
‘shall be bern of woman, there will be 
suffering, physical and moral, social and 
. | personal, because there will be ignorance 
ton manufactory and nothing more; it 

} 
was conducted by Mr. Dale, Mr. Owen, | 
and we believe, another gentleman. Mr. | 
Dale was a very practical and money) 


making man, who made a fortune outof|er This earth is the school, not the | cording tothe assurance of our divines, fail 
the enterprise. Mr. Owen, imbued with! home, of man. He ts a@ probationer, not! under their trials, and sink into everfast- 


a strong philanthropic sentiment, intro-|@ permanent dweller. The adverse c®- | ing perdition, the reward of a miserable 
: ‘ - on | cumstances about him, if he view and use| - . 
duced some humane improvements into them aright, will serve to develop and existence on this earth. 
. > } S ’ : . . . 
the establishment. He founded a school discipline his nature for a higher sphere. | This isa poor kind of philosophy for 
for the children, did away with all cor-| Faith, patience, self-denial, power of en-| reformers, and for generous men like 
poral punishments and lessened the 'durance, energy of will—what were | those who write for the Era. We would 


; ; he bli == 
hours of labor. New Lanark was merely | = nent = ee were advise them to make a careful study of 


@ cotton mill with some humane and be- | spore are no perils, temptations, privations, | the Destiny of Man on Earth. They 
nevolent arrangements. Now if it failed | mis/ortunes, to be battled with? Virtue, | would soon discover, if they studied 
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rightly, that God has assigned to man the! the domain, preserve the health and com- | 
noblest function on the earth, the highest fort of the animals, and secure neatness 


trust. They would learn that He has 
made him the overseer, the supervisor of 
the globe and the kingdoms of nature 
upon it; His vice-gerent, His providence 
in this mundane sphere. They would 
see that man is the Reason of Nature, 
the crowning Intelligence, which is to 
maintain (when Humanity has discovered 


and enters upon its destinies) perfect or- 


der, harmony and unity in her kingdoms ' 
and in all her forces;—that he is to. 


make of the globe a beautiful terrestrial 
abode by his industry and his science, 
cultivating and embellishing it universal- 
ly, (which he could do with the same ef- 
forts that he squanders in wars and other 
pernicious pursuits) ; and that upon this 
foundation of material beauty and harmo- 
ny, the embellished earth for his plat- 
form, he is to establish a free and just 
order of society, which shall give rise to 
a sublime serial and social harmony, 
flowing from his moral nature fairly de- 
veloped, cultivated and rightly directed, 
from the full equilibrated and harmonious 


home. ‘This generation deserves the 
scourges of poverty and squalor, which 
are consuming ils peace, as a punish- 
Think 
of all the materials and labor thus saved, 
applied to useful business, throughout ev- 


ery town in a nation! Would the inhab- 


ment for its intense selfishness. 


— ee 


ee 


| world’ 8 genius beneune a cin of wo 


| to the people. The poor cannot buy them, 
and purity in all the environments of 


the rich can and will monopolize them, 


Thus the right to labor is taken from the 
masses, and by consequeuce the right to 


live. Willa capitalist, or a corporation 
hire four hundred women to spin wool, 


'when they can buy, at one-tenth the an- 


itants of Scotland, Ireland, and Belgium, | 


be dying of starvation? 


Would the poor, | 


in every civilized country on the globe, be | 


compelled to live in mud hovels, to bur- 
row in 
where the raidits of England's aristocra- 
cy burrow! 


huts, 


many a rich man in this country, enjoy 


play of those beautiful and noble faculties, | 


affections and sympathies, which being 
derived from God, must be in his image, 
and which when perfected and developed 
fully and rightly by.man, and permitted 
in a sucial order adapted to them, to 
bloom in their purity, will make the 
earth a reflex of heaven, and the social 
life of humanity sacred and divine. 


SOCIAL RE-ORGANIZATIUN.—NO. VI. 


3. Another great economy of Associa- | 


tion would be found in the small number 
and superior style of its out-buildings, 


barns, store-houses, stables, &c. compar- | 


ed with those of the incoherent township. 
Three-quarters of the present number 
could be dispensed with, and those which 
were really necessary, would have the 


advantages of suitable location, conven- | ‘[ 
What. 


ience, durability and neatness. 
could be more stupid and prodigal, than 
to environ every farmer's house, and pri- 
vate residence of the rich, with a platoon 


than the 
poor human dog, (as ‘society regards him) 


more Juxury and more comfort, 


who grooms them and feeds them. 

4. The economies which have been 
shown above to be practicable in Asso- 
ciation relative to out-houses, &c. 
hold equally of mechanic shops. 
pense thus saved in shops, applied to the 
purchase and fitting of various kinds of 
machinery, labor of 
while it would 
enable him to accomplish four times as 
mach. 


would lessen the 
the mechanic one-half, 
Why do mechanics who attempt 
business on their own means, use so few 
The world is 
full of them, and the registers of patent 


labor-saving machines ? 


offices are yearly crowded with descrip- 
tions of new ones. First, because the 


not as good as the holes 


The horses and dogs of 


nual expense, two self-acting jennies, 
with four or five hundred spindles each, 
and which one little girl twelve years old 
can tend, and spin more than a thousand 
women on the hand wheel? What will 
our shoe-makers do, when that French 
boot-making invention becomes common, 
and is monopolized by capital, which will 
enable its proprietor to make boots at six 


cents a pair’ They must fall onder it — 


be thrown out of the business to which 


they were bred, — and crowd other occu- 


| pations now full to repletion, deepening 


will 
The ex- | 


spirit of intense selfishness in modern so- | 
ciety impels every inventor, either to sell | 


his invention to some one who gets it pat- | 


ented, or he patents it himself. Second, 
this gives them so high a price, that none 
but large capitalists and corporations can 
afford to use them. 
ly of the invention, and through it the ab- 
sorption of profits by capitalists, renders 
it impossible for mechanics to employ la- 


bor-saving machinery to any great extent. 


Third, this monopo- 


lhe blacksmith must forge his iron with 
the hand, instead of the tilt-hammer ; the 


carpenter must use the fore plane, and 
smoothing plane, instead of the planing | 


of barns, stables, pig-styes, and hen-hous- | 
es, distributed in wretched confusion, in-| j 
convenient, shabbily constructed, and care- | 


lessly managed. One would imagine that 
they were made for the sole purpose of 
creating that aromal quagmire which al- 
ways surrounds them. In place of all 
this waste of material, and labor, in the 
construction and care of these miserable 
appurtenances of rural life, the dirt and 


machine; the joiner must hew out his 
timber with the broad axe, instead of saw- 


ing it out, in the power-mill; he must nse | pensive. 


the strife of competition for labor, and 
depressing wages to the point of starva- 
The only hope of social salvation 
for mechanics is Association. There ma- 
chinery will be a blessing to all, and 
there only can mechanical genius fulfil 
the mission which God has appointed to 
it. The capital of an Association, with 
its various artisans, will enable it to con- 
struct and employ every species of ma- 
chinery, which poverty forbids to the iso- 
lated mechanic. It would be applied to 
all kinds of labor, and man, through his 
powers of invention, would make the ele- 
ments his servants, and the ministers to 
his pleasure. 

The distress which the invention and 
monopoly of machinery already produces 
among all classes of mechanics, will ere 
long be felt by agricultwurists. The same 
obstacles which forbid the use of labor- 
saving machinery to any considerable ex- 
tent, by isolated mechanics, prevent 
farmers also from employing it. There 
are as many and important agricultural 
inventions already brought out, as would 
render easy and agreeable all the severer 
Jabors of farming, had farmers the means 
of purchasing them. But they are costly 
and therefore beyond the reach of most, 
The Re-organized Township could make 
any improvement available, however ex- 
But in the march of /Jaissez 


tion. 


the chisel and mallet in place of the mor- faire, free competition or monopoly, the 
‘tising machine, —the printer must pick | larger number of farmers are destined to 
up type with his fingers, instead of ue- | become mere serfs, or tenants upon the 


ing journeyman to one of these automata ; ; 
because they have not the means of pur- | nopoly, and the one which is about to en- 


foul odors which they engender, with one- | 


quarter of their actual cost, the Associat- 
ed township would build a few large and 
commodious out-houses, with the means 
of easy cleansing and ventilation, which 
would at once impart an air of wealth to 


chasing these methods of labor. 


the re-organized township, with its im- | companies. 


ing the type-setter, unless he prefers be- | ‘soil which they now call their own. 


Probably the last form of corporate mo- 


But in| sue, is that of joint stock agricultural 


Suppose companies of this 


mense capital, economies, and concert of | kind with immense capital should estab- 
action, all these prodigious powers could | ‘lish themselves on the rich prairies of the 
be employed to the mutual benefit of all. | 


West, they could monopolize al) agricul- 


But alas! in the present social state, eve- | tural Jabor-saving machinery, could con- 
ry labor-saving machiue is a curse to the | trol the market of the world, monopolize 
laborer; and thus the bequests of the | the soil of the continent, und subject the 
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mass of agriculturalists to complete serf- | doomed to it, yet, if her place cannot be| home, which will achieve the most won- 


dom, and thus establish a composite feu- | 
dalism of spoliation upon labor, by com- 
merce, — and the deprivation of the right | 
to labor through monopoly. Again, we 
repeat, Association would forestall all 
these evils ; and through economy of effort 
on the one hand, by employing machinery | 
instead of mere manual strength, and 
on the other by uniting the interests of | 
Jabor and capital, through just modes of 
distribution, wealth and general happiness 
would be indefinitely multiplied. 


| 
| 


WOMAN IN THE ISOLATED HOUSEHOLD. 


The following letter comes from a 


eel 


supplied, from want of means or by  derful amelioration in our race and happi- 


| friends, as is often the case in our back- ness. As well tell me that they prefer 


woods, how long will not the poor sick| Pandemonium to Paradise. If any of 
wife suffer? How much will she not) our sisters can make such choice, 1 must 
endure before she gives up the task, be-/ indeed pity them. 

fore interrupting the pursuits of her hus-| Bat we, sister Associationisis, whose 
band, to take her place and take care of eyes are opened, let us come forward and 


_her. What does she not suffer, when assist with all our might those noble 


prostrate on her bed she hears her bewil-'| philanthropists who are doing our work ! 
dered husband among her little erying| Yes, our own work! It is to woman 
children. And yet this is one of the | that God has more especially confided the 
most common features of the Isolated | Reproduction, Development and Improve- 
Household. /ment of the Haman Race. Mothers of 

Secondly, the Isolated Household | Mankind! are we doing our daty, when 
takes it for granted that the wife and | we are lukewarm (as if it were no con- 
mother shall never want to enjoy the Sab-| cern of ours) ow questions of paramount 


woman of strong convictions and earnest | bath. On the Sabbath, she not only has| importance to the welfare of our race? 
desire for the success of the cause. We as usual her every day duties to accom-| What, not one mother, wife or sister, 


welcome all such manifestations with the | plish, but to attend on the extra wants of 


greatest interest. ‘To the aid of woman, 
—as wife, sister, mother, do we owe much | 
of what we have been enabled to perform | 
for the Associative cause. Deep and holy 
souls have we in our ranks among the| 
women, — women who await with pa-| 
tience, but with all eagerness, every ave- | 
nue of egress from their fettered position, | 
which shall enable them to act efficiently | 
and from their freed woman's nature. | 
That the electric touch will come which | 
shall unite all such, we have no doubt, | 
and all appeals, all practical efforts to} 
that end, we consider as our surest sign | 
of progress. 


‘every member of her family, created by. 


the occasion, thus making the centre or | 
pivot of a family which all should con-| 
spire to free, the slave and drudge of the 
inferior members. If the Reverend Cler- 
gy who preach to Christian congregations | 
in our backwoods, take the trouble to look | 
at their hearers, they will see hardly | 
any among the females but bright, bloom. | 
ing, smiling, young girls. Very few| 
pale, hollow cheeks, sunken eyes, care- | 
worn mothers are to be seen there. And | 
yet to whom should they more earnestly | 
preach than to these same care-worn 
mothers. Indeed, I could say of those, 


‘few who do attend, they would have) 


Sisters or America:—I am _ told 
that your greatest objection to the domes- 
tic and industrial Associative principles is 
the abandonment of the Isolated House- 
hold. Were it not that this objection | 
meets me from many quarters it would | 
seem incredible to me. My life has been | 
spent equally between France, England, | 
and America. I have lived as a daugh- | 


done better not to have come at all; for 
if they knew the flutter, wrangling, irri- | 
tation, bad feelings which are the conse- 
quences of it, they would think as I do, | 
that the Sabbath diy is very little sancti- 
fied by it. 

Thirdly, the Isolated Household takes 
it for gravted, that the wife and 


aiding the champions of Association, 
when they are exerting all their faculties 
to bring around an order of society which 
will restore man to his moral character, 
woman to her intellectual dignity, and 
the whole human race to plenty, comfort, 
security, harmony, and happiness! — 
Away with that cowardice of woman 
who screens herself whilst she leaves 
man alone exposed to all the brunts of 
society. Come out, sisters; if you ap- 
prove, say so; if you disapprove, tell us 
why. The human race is growing out 
of its infancy. It is time for its Mother 
to cease to be a child with leading strings. 
She must have a mind of her own. She 
must express it and have a will te carry 
it out. Remember that the union of 
woman's moral and intellectual powers 
with man's for the organization of a just, 
equitable, and truly harmonic seciety, is 
as necessary as her physical powers in 
the organization of her offspring. To 
the want of this union you may attribate 
all the discordance, incoherence and con- 


mother will never want any relaxation or | fusion of the present societies, — they 


ter, sister, wife and mother, in the guard-| change of scene; no wish to cultivate are a kind of monstrosity having but one 
ed or genteel circles of society, as well) her mind, no thirst for knowledge ; for | parent. 
as sharing in the most humble life of the | every moment of her life is in request for 

backwoods of Ohio. Imperfection is the|the wants of those around her. If she 

only feature which I have recognized in | takes a book, if she enjoys the conversa-| Error Correctep. A foolish story 
this life of the Isolated Household. | tion of a friend, something tells her that| has been copied into several Boston pa- 
Nothing so enervates the human family | she will have to suffer for it. In fact, the | pers in regard to an Association in the 
and stops more its progress towards its| moment she enters the Isolated House-| West of New York, the failure of which 
noble destiny ; nothing from which wo-| hold, every thing around her whispers to | experiment is taken as proof positive that 
man and her little children suffer more ;| her that she has something else to do/the principles of Social Unity are a de- 


nothing which cries louder for Reform. | than to gratify herself. lusion. Although the story is entirely 


ANGELIQUE Le Petit MartTix. 


Let me then, dear sisters, call your) If a comparatively few of our sisters | unworthy of notice, we perceive that a 


attention to a few of its inconveniences 
fur women, without regarding its effects 
on the mind and physical character of all 
the individuals whom it brings into contact 


escape this eternal drudgery, it is because | 


some other poor, needy sisters submit 
themselves to it in their place. But still | 


correspondent of the Transcript has set 
the matter right in that paper, and we 
shall see whether the other Editors who 


there are taunts in the Isolated House- | have been eager to circulate the calumny, 


and absolute dependency on each other. | hold for the rich and intellectual wife, as| will be equally ready to publish its re- 
First, the Isolated Household takes well as drudgeries for the poor one. futation. The following is the article we 

it for granted that the wife shall never be| ITs it possible that my sister-women | alluded to in the Transcript. 

sick, for her daily wants, as well as those | should prefer this hard, do-little, enslav- « To the Editor of the Tr it 

of her husband, depend entirely on her | ing life, to the noble association of phy- ‘| remarked in your wader a few days 


hourly exertion. And although from her | sical, moral and intellectual powers cen-| since an article copied in part from the 
delicacy of nature she is inevitably | tered as it were in one point, in one’ New York Globe, headed a ‘ Fourierite 
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Association,” in which a little industrial | 
establishment in Clarkson, N. Y., is rep- 
resented as being organized upon the 
principles of Fourier, and its failure set 
forth as a practical demonstration of the 
error of those principles. I am well ac- 
guainted with the establishment in ques- 
tton, and | assure you that not one of the 
principles \aid down by Fourier as neces- 
sary to the success of Association, was car- 
ried out there. It certainly is unjust to the 
memory of the dead, and particularly of 
the dead who, while living, devoted them- 
selves to the noble task of discovering the 
meaus of improving the condition of their 
race, to couple their names with under- 
takings, which did not fulfil in the least 
degree the scientific laws laid down by 
them. 

** An industrial Association, uniting ag- 
riculture, manufactures, household labor, 
such as Fourier proposed, cannot be es- 
tablished without ample capital, and with- 
out a thorough knowledge of the science 
of Association. At Clarkson, they had 
neither capital nor science. I do not 
think they had $2,000, cash capital, 
whereas, to secure success, a company of 
men, thoroughly initiated into the Asso- 
cilative science, ought to possess a cash 
capital of $400,000. You might as well 
condemn the steamboat as visionary, be- 
cause some of our red brethren on the 
Western prairies, untatored cod unac- 
quainted with mechauics, had attempted 
to build one with some seraps of old iron 
and brass, and a few plank, and had 


failed. Yours, A. B.’’ 


Boston Lectures. The Lecture on 
the llth inst., by Joun S. Dwicut, was 
an elaborate and scientific exposition of 
the grounds of Association in the spirit- | 
val nature of man. It gave a full and 
elear illustration of the subject, and must 
have impressed every intelligent mind 
with the profound principles which are at 
the basis of the Associative movement, 
and awakened a curiosity, to say the 
least, to see sull further developments of 
the system. 

The Lecture on the 18th inst. was by 
Apert Brissane, on the practical or- 
ganization of the Phalanx. Jn the course | 
of the Lecture, two large paintings were | 
exhibited, representing the Domain and_| 
Edifice of an Association. These paint- 
ings were received with the liveliest 
demonstrations of pleasure on the part of 
the audience. We are glad that they 
have been prepared, as they are adapted 
to reach many persons, who would 
scarcely be influenced by abstract reason- 
ing or philanthropic appeals. ‘The spec- 
tacle of the Material Harmonies of the 
Combined Order, as exhibited in these 
pictures, irresistibly suggests the Moral 
and Passional Harmonies which will be 
realized in a true organization of society, 
and awakens the believers in Social 
Unity to fresh enthusiasm for the diffu- 
sion of their great doctrines. 





Weexty Rent. This is the name | 
given to the stated contributions from the | 
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members of the Affiliated Societies and | 
others to the funds of the American’ 
Union. We cannot press the importance | 
of this Rent teo strongly on the minds of 
our friends. Let every Associationist in 
the country do his duty and we shall be 
able to spread our doctrines throughout 
the land. Weshall soon give an account 
of the organization of the Rent in! 
France, — showing that our brethren of | 
the Associative School there, are as re- | 
markable for their practical wisdom, as | 
for their deep philosophy. We shall also 
present some more definite details with | 
regard to a system for propagation in this | 
country. Meantime, friends, come up to 
the mark, and remember that in these | 
days of the worship of a Money Trinity, | 
your gold, your silver, and your copper, | 
are indispensable proofs of your devotion | 
to the cause. 
| 

Lectures in New York. We rejoice 
to learn that the course of Lectures de- 
livered in Boston, is to be repeated in 
New York, with additional Lectures from 
H. H. Van Amernce and Parxe Gop-' 
win. Every Associationist in New 
York will, of course, make a point of at- 
tending these Lectures, and we can pre- 
dict that those who are attracted to them 
by a liberal curiosity, will not in any re- | 
spect be disappointed. 

[Correspondence of the Harbinger.]} 
ALBANY, Feb. 14, 1847. 

I have the gratifying intelligence to 

announce to you of our having fairly or- 


ganized a Society in this place, called the | 
‘*Albany Group of Associationists,”’ | 
auxiliary to the American Union. We} 
have not as yet elected all our Officers. | 
When this is done, we shall notify the | 
Union of our progress. Our present 
Officers are as follows ; 


Cyrus Lancaster, President. 


Brice Sureuern, Vice President. 
Tappan Townsenn, Secretary. 


! 
} 


We intend to hold weekly meetings for | 
lectures, and reading of the works on! 
Association. We have introduced some | 
features of Guarantyism into our Consti- 


| 


tution, whereby each member becomes | 


entitled to sick and funeral benefits, and | 
to the purchase of goods at wholesale | 
prices from the Society store, the capital | 
of which will be obtained by the appro- | 
priation of three-fourths of the initiation 
fees. 

Mr. Tanner, the Editor of the ** Me- 


chanic’s Advocate,” 


has generously of- | 
fered us the gratuitous use of two col- | 
umns of his paper each week, for the 


insertion of such articles on the science 


of Association as the Group may deem | 


best. 
There is every indication of our soon | 
becoming quite a numerous Society, and 
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I think we may be able to disseminate a 
knowledge of the theory of Association 
among a large number. 

We should like to be informed, if pos- 


sible, when the Union will be able to 


send some of its leeturers to us, and we 
will make preparations to receive them. 


Our Society expects quite an impulse 


from these anticipated Jecturers. 

Trusting that the Empire State may 
soon be able to point with a true apprecia- 
tion to her glorious motto, Exce.sior, 

I remain, yours, &c. 





{> The Treasurer of the “ American Union 
of Associationists ” acknowledges the receipt 
of Ten Dollars by the hand of Mr. W. B. Minot, 
being the amount subscribed for the month of 
January by the Associationists of Albany, in 
aid of the Lecturing Fund. 

Feb. 18, 1847. 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


THE course of study in this School comprises 
ihe various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Rip cry, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who. wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Four Dotvars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
Twecve Dotvars a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
February 1, 1847, 








WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
Leaves Brook Farm at 8, 93-4 A. M., and 4 
P.M. Leaves the * Toll Gate Station” on the 
arrival of the following trains from Boston. — 
Dedham, 9 A. M.; Stoughton, 11 1-2 A. M., and 
4 and ten minutes P.M. Laceptieon— Monday 
morning leaves Brook Farm at 71-2; Saturda 

evening leaves Toll Gate on arrival of the 
ham 51-2 train. N. R. GERRISH, 
Feb. 1, 1847. Agent. 
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